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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


to drive them ; even I, who never was astride of an animal in my 
life, have engaged to rise at half-past four o'clock to-morrow, and 








TO THE BAY OF NEW-YORK. 


Hatt, lovely deep, upon pon bosom smiles 
e ling’ri lance of evening’s mellow ray ; 
Thy veulink theses and weveeeiiel isles, ‘ 
With sweetest charms enrich the parting day ! 
I mark the white sails ing o’er thy breast, 
And hear the music of the r’s song, 
Whose softened cadence wakes thy peaceful rest 
As near yon distant isles it gently swells along. 


Though not upon thy glowing waves ars 
Tradition’s blended avd calling forth 
From meditation’s eye, the ing tears 
That start at legends of departed worth, 
Still, through the robe of mystery that veils 
Thy name from out the bright historic page, 
Imagination, rich in story, hails 
A pleasant dream in thee, of thy remotest age ! 


Peace, peace be unto thee, for thou art fair, 
And joy upon thy dancing waters dwells : 
As even now thou dost, so always share 
The balmy smile of nature’s loveliest spells ; 
Be unto her who sits upon thy side, 
The city of the beautiful and free, 
A fertile blessing, and her children’s pride, 
Till they themselves, and their proud city, cease to be. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE 
ROUGH MINUTES OF A TRAVELLING ATTORNEY. 
“* My pretty Kate, I do not know 
The reason why I love you so 
Devotedly ; but when a day, 
Without thy presence away, 
I feel as though a year flown, 
And I the while been left alone.”— Anon. 

Not quite seventeen; a child yet, in grace and simplicity of 
manners, but in maturity of beauty and mind, a woman. How 
very beautiful she looked the first time I saw her, when, with her 
long riding-dress gracefully gathered up in one hand, and her whip 
in the other, she stood prepared to mount her pony for her even- 
ing’s canter along the winding shore of —— lake. How natural 
and easy was her position on horseback, and with what perfect skill, 
one hand, fairy-like in its proportions, and almost fairy-like in its 
effect, managed the spirited little animal that carried her. Her 
figure is so very slender, that I am, at times, half afraid it is too 
frail to withstand the extremes of a climate like this; but when I 
see how perfectly rounded it is, and how natural in its proportions, 
when I observe her springing step, her bright eyes, and the hue of 
health which flushes her cheek, my fears are at once put to flight, 
and every other feeling is merged in that of admiration of her sin- 
gular and delicate beauty. 

I have often seen the expression “ pearly teeth,” but I do not 
recollect that the image conveyed to my mind by it was ever other 
than that of well-polished and dazzingly-white bone. I have heard 
lovers compare the teeth of their mistresses to pearls, but until I 
saw a smile upon the face of Miss ——, I always took the expres- 
sion to be a kind of poetical license allowable to lovers ; a figure of 
speech, beautiful indeed, but, like many other beauties, false. 
From this day, however, I have a new standard for teeth, and none 
will hereafter satisfy me, unless, like hers of whom I write, they 
I the exquisite polish, the delicate shade, and the almost 
transparent clearness of the ocean treasure. But I am growing 
diffusive. I must conclude what farther I have to say of the per- 
sonal charms of Miss —— in a few words. Her forehead is high, 
well-formed, intellectual in its character, and sweetly shaded with 
her light, silken, brown hair. When can I forget the deep blue of 
her eyes, and the softened and almost tender expression they occa- 
sionally give to her generally bright and animated countenance ? 

“And then her little crimson lips, 
Two roses on a maiden stem, 


How many sweet and secret trips 
Will memory take to visit them.” 








I will try Shakspeare’s test of madness: “J the matter will re- 
word,” and see if I am still in my right mind. Let me proceed : I, 
» attorney-at-law, of the city of New-York, at this pre- 
sent a sojourner in the western part of the state of the same name. 
I, » @ man of parchment and papers, of quiet habit, and 
of deportment grave, whose greatest flight of fancy never added 
more than one unnecessary count to a declaration, or more than 
ten dollars of constructive services, or untaxable items to a bill of 
costs. I, who, when escaping from an enraged client, dared not 














my, on horseback, Miss —— during her morning's ride. 
There, I have stated it all correctly. There is no “ gambolling 
from the matter.” No, I am not mad, but—foolish ! 
I am, theoretically, passionately fond of horses. They are noble 
animals, unquestionably ; but I have always been so perfectly satis- 
fied of their many excellent qualities, that I have never had any 
inclination to make a personal trial of them. This has ever been 
a matter, with me, not to be disputed—a thing settled. "Tis true, 
that a pair, in my employ, one afternoon, ran away, and broke a 
carriage in a thousand pieces. Yet so much did I admire the time 
and manner in which they accomplished this feat, their extreme 
discretion in seizing a moment when I was not in the carriage, 
the perfectly judicious mode in which they broke the rope where- 
with they were tied, and the neat and business-like style in whch 
they strewed the pieces of the vehicle along the road for a dis- 
tance of five miles, that my fondness for the animal in general, and 
for these animals in particular, was, if any thing, increased. 
My horsemanship as well as my love of horses is also theoretical, 
or, perhaps, I should write more correctly if I should say imagina- 
tive. It is true, that I have read many works on the management 
and treatment of horses, studied the “art of mounting and dis- 
mounting, and of assisting ladies to do the same, accompanied with 
plates,” have attended to the manner of holding my whip, the 
position on the saddle, the management of the reins, and the dis- 
position of the legs, but my practice has been altogether imagina- 
tive. Here, however, I am unrivalled. Jn my mind’s eye, I have 
dashed into battle on my war-horse, “ with slackened bit, and hoof 
of speed,” and my “course was marked with blood and death.” 
I have bestrode the Tartar steed when he was wild, 
“ Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled, 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils, never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouth bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks by spur or rod.” 
I have bounded with him over hill and dale, without bounding up 
and down upon hisback. I have scaled fences, swum rivers, leaped 
ditches, without any fear of breaking my neck or losing my seat, 
and yet—and yet, notwithstanding I have assurances that the ani- 
mal I am to ride to-morrow has been out of her éeens these nine 
years, and has the easiest pace in the world, I cannot but admit, 
that I look forward to the coming day with fear and trembling. 





Never was there a more lovely morning than that on which I 
made my first essay on horseback, and never was there a happier 
party than that which accompanied me. A short trial convinced 
me that the character which had been given to my steed for discre- 
tion, gravity and ease of movement, was not undeserved. The per- 
turbation I felt on mounting gradually wore off, and I was svvn 
enabled to enjoy the exuberant spirits and lively sallies of my com- 
panion. My friend G. and the sister of Miss —— we quickly left 
far behind. ‘Turning into a road, bordered on each side with noble 
forest trees, we dashed along in fine style, enjoying in a high degree 
the appearance of the rich and highly cultivated country through 
which we passed. Nature herself, with all her works, appeared to 
be just awaking from sleep. Every thing animate was in motion, 
and beast, bird and insect, apparently refreshed with their recent 
| slumbers, were about resuming their daily avocations. The song 


: rays that fell upon me. 


repose and peace, that while my eye lingered over it, I felt that if 
I had been the possessor and occupant of one of the little white 
cottages which add such beauty to the scene, I should have at 
length found a haven where life's sturms could never reach me—an 
abiding-place where sorrow could never come.—Romance again ! 
However, I feel relieved, and think I shall be able to proceed the 
better for having given vent to it. The sheet of water varies from 
a mile and a half to two miles in width, and a bend in the lake gave 
it the appearance of ierminating at the distance of six or eight miles 
from the spot where we stood. The eye never tires of the view 
we had from our position, commanding, as it apparently did, the en- 
tire circuit of the lake. The ever-varying beauty of the shore, the 
succession of cultivated fields and thick forests, of hill and dale, of 
jutting rock and green turf; the gentle sloping of the hills, which 
rise gradually and regularly on every side (except that at which 
the lake has its outlet) with an inclination like that of some vast 
amphitheatre, and extending from the water's edge to a distance of 
from one to three miles, then break into a thousand fantastic shapes ; 
the fine farms which stretch down along their sides, with the varied 
hues of the ripening crops, and the white cottages here and there 
peeping out from the surrounding trees, break what otherwise might 
appear the monotonous forest, and give its peculiar character of 
quiet beauty to the scenery of one of the lakes of western New- 
York. It was along the west shore of this sheet of water that our 
ride continued. We had proceeded about the distance of eight 
miles, when, in passing the seat of an acquaintance of Miss ——, 
we were invited to alight and rest ourselves. The invitation was 
readily accepted, and, on my own part, the more willingly from the 
fact that, notwithstanding my mind had been most intensely occupied 
and delighted, my frame began to feel the effects of the unaccus- 

tomed exercise. Never had I more occasion to congratulate myself 
on my good fortune. After we had sufficiently recovered from our 
fatigue, at the invitation of our polite host, we, with our companions 
(who had rejoined us a few moments previous) stepped on board of his 

light pleasure-barge, and had a most agreeable sail. The character 

of the scenery here changes, and becomes more wild and picturesque. 

The hills on each side of the lake rise more i » are of 
a greater height, and entirely uncultivated ; and the lake itself much 

narrowed, winding along between them, has much the appearance 

of the North river at the entrance into the Highlands from the south. 

After an excellent breakfast, we bade our kind entertainer good 

morning, with many thanks for his politeness, and turned our horses’ 

heads in the direction of home. 

If, when we turned our horses’ heads in that direction, we had 

been already there, all would have been well, and this day would 

have been remembered by me as one bright and cloudless. But, 

alas! we had eight miles to ride. Like the child pursuing a butter- 

fly on the edge of a gulf, who, captivated by its beauty and en- 

couraged by its apparent weakness, in his unconscious 

of his danger, advances step by step, nearer and nearer, until finally 

he is lost—we, pleased with the ever-changing beauty of the scenes 

before us, and enjoying the fresh breeze from the lake, had advanced, 

mile after mile, without thinking of the temperature of the season ; 

and afterwards delighted with our sail and the attentions of our host 

and his family, we had lingered at his beautiful seat until the sun, 

already far advanced in the heat 2ns, gave us a foretaste of what 

we were to suffer on our return. We had accomplished about half 

the distance before I began to feel the full effects of the burning 

If it had not been for the presence of my 

beautiful companion, who lightly cantered along by my side, ap- 





of the birds sounded to me more gay and cheerful than I had ever 
before heard it, and even the cows in a neighbouring field seemed || 
to crop the dewy grass with more goit than usual. But what 
| shall I say of myself, or how express the thousand delightful emo- 
| tions that filled my mind? Exhilarated as I was with the rapid and 
pleasant motion of the animal I rode, refreshed with the cool morn- 
ing breeze, and pleased with every thing that met my eye, it hardly 
| needed the presence of my young companion to make my enjoyment 
| perfect. But beautiful as were the objects which nature presented 
| to me at every turn, the piece of her handiwork moving by my 
side drew my attention from many a fair sight. The fresh air of 
the summer morning brought no influence to my mind as pleasing 
| as the fresh beautiful thoughts of the young girl with whom I was 
| conversing. But hold! I am growing lack-a-daisical—I will con- 
| tinue my ride. 
As we were ascending a hill, we began ever and anon through 
the thick foliage which shaded the shore, to catch glimpses of the 
waters of —— lake, flashing like a polished steel-plate in the rays 
of the bright morning sun. On gaining its summit, a scene broke 
upon our sight, which, even in this land, rich as it is in the beauti- 
ful and glorious of nature’s works, is without a parallel. There was 
nothing of the sublime or magnificent in the prospect before us, 
but there was a deep, quiet beauty that went at once to the heart, 


parently utterly unconscious of the heat, and (if I except the slightly 
brightened flush of her cheek) looking as cool and comfortable as 


| when we first set out on our ride—I repeat, if it had not been for 


her presence, and the pleasure I still enjoyed from her conversation, 
I should have been very glad to exchange situations with any 
fireman on board of a North river steamboat, or to have ‘tended a 
forge a little while, for the purpose of cooling myself. “ My suffer- 
ings were intolerable.” I envied every living thing I met. A hog 
that I passed, wallowing in the mire, under the shade of an oak tree, 
seemed to me to have attained the summit of earthly bliss ; and a 
flock of geese, that were swimming along in the lake within my 
sight, at every moment ducking their heads into the limpid water, 
dashing the pure, cool drops over their feathery backs, and scream- 
ing with delight, had I been a believer of the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, I should have taken for the summer residence 
of so many spirits of the blessed. 

It was my intention to conclude this day's entries with an ac- 
count of our arrival at home, but the thermometer is altogether 
too high. It is still at ninety-four! These lines have literally been 
penned in the “sweat of my brow.” With every word that has 
trickled from my pen, a drop from a source higher if not “ deeper 
than tears,” (to wit, my forehead,) has fallen, and mingling with the 
ink, has made a manuscript that the printer’s devil will “look upon 








avail myself of the assistance of my own horses, because I had noone 





and made it almost ache with delight. To me it told such a tale of 


with abhorrence.” mM. 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 





BY JO. SEAWELL JONES. 


MISS FLORA MACDONALD. 

Tue romantic story of this celebrated heroine is not confined to 
Scotland, nor to the fortunes of the house of Stuart. The banks 
of the Cape Fear, in North Carolina, were for several years distin- 
guished by her residence ; and it is this circumstance which will 
link her name with the history of that state, almost as inseparably 
as it already is with that of her own Scotland. 

The rebellions of Scotland had contributed to the population of 
the Cape Fear counties, long before the famous revolt of the High- 
land clans, under the chivalrous banner of Prince Charles Edward, 
in 1745, after which much of the nobility and gentry of the Stuart 
party sought a refuge amidst the solitudes of our forests. The fatal 
battle of Culloden annihilated the power and independence of the 
highland “ lairds ;” and, in the year 1747, a colony of five thousand 
highlanders arrived, and settled on the banks of the Cape Fear. 
They came originally from hard necessity, but, even up to this time, 
from ties of relationship, or the still deeper sympathy of mutual ori- 
gin, the highland emigrants are prone to seek the sandy region of 
their countrymen. He who cannot go to Scotland may penetrate 
into the counties of Cumberland, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, and 
indeed into nearly all the Cape Fear counties, where he will find 
even the Gaelic tongue, in all its native purity. 

Flora MacDonald was the daughter of MacDonald of Milton, in 
the island of South Uist ; but her father having died during her 
infancy, and her mother having married MacDonald of Armadale, 
in Skye, an adherent of the government, she was thus endeared to 
both parties, the government and that of Prince Charles, the young 
pretender. Her more usual residence was with her brother, the 
proprietor of Milton ; but such seems to have been the estimation of 
her character, that she was beloved by every clan, rebellionists or not. 

She did not see the prince Charles until after the battle of Cul- 
loden, when he was a wanderer, without a home, and without friends 
or adherents. His forces had been slaughtered and routed, and he 
himself driven to the hills and caves of his kingdom to find a hiding- 
place ; and, at such a moment, Flora MacDonald adopted him and 
his cause. She disguised him in a female dress, and guided him 
from island to island ; and, after encountering every hardship and 
every peril, put him into the way to escape to France, where he had 
friends on and around the throne. 

Flora MacDonald was arrested, confined to prison, and after a 
year was released, and then carried into the court society of London 
by Lady Primrose, a jacobite lady, of wealth and distinction. It is 
recorded that twenty coaches of the proudest names of the realm, 
stood at the door of Lady Primrose, to pay their respects to the he- 
roine of the Scotch rebellion, only a few days after her release. A 
chaise-arid-four were fitted up to take her back to Scotland ; and 
when she was consulted as to who should escort her home, she se- 
lected her fellow-prisoner, General Malcolm McLeod, who boasted 
that he “came to London to be hanged, but rode back in a chaise- 
and-four with Flora MacDonald.” 

She afterwards married Kingsburg MacDonald, of Kingsburg, the 
son of one of her old associates in the perilous salvation of Prince 
Charles ; and he, like all the highland gentlemen, was encumbered 
with heavy obligations, in the way of private debts, and still heavier 
oaths of fealty to the house of Hanover. In 1773, Doctor Johnson 
and Mr. Boswell visited the house of Kingsburg MacDonald, and 
were eniertained by the generosity and hospitality of the proprietor 
and his noble spouse, She was then a fine, genteel-looking woman, 
full of the enthusiasm of her early life; and as she was now the 
mistress of the house in which both the fugitive prince and herself 
had been once entertained, by the father of her husband, she put 
the great living patriarch of English letters in the same bed in which 
her unfortunate prince had on that occasion slept.. In the tour to 
the Hebrides, it is related that Kingsburg MacDonald was embar- 
rassed in his private affairs, and contemplated a migration to America. 

I think it was in 1775, when she arrived in North Carolina and 
settled at Cross Creek, the seat of the present town of Fayetteville. 
It was a stormy perioa of our history, and those who came among 
us at that time to seek peace and contentment were disappointed, 
for they met, at their very landing, civil and intestine war. The 
policy of the royal governor, too, was to carry along with him the 
Highlanders, whom he represented as still liable to confiscation of 
estate for their former rebellion. The prudent emigrants were too 
recently from the bloody field of Culloden to run heedlessly into 
another war of extermination. They measured the strength of the 
English government by their own experience, and seeing around 
them no prince of their own blood to lead them on to battle, they 
nearly to a man joined the royal standard. 

The truth is, the countrymen of Flora MacDonald were incapable 
of appreciating the nature of our revolution. They had come to 
North Carolina in quest of fortune and undisturbed peace, and clung 
to the government from a double sense of interest and of fear. The 
sublime idea of an American empire, was not within the range of 
their hopes or anticipations ; but Scotland was again to be their 
home, when King Gearge should have forgotten their rebeilion and 
fortune should again have restored to them wealth and importance. 

Kingsburg MacDonald entered with much zeal into the cause of 


the royal government, and assisted his kinsman, General Donald || 


MacDonald, in his extensive preparations for the famous battle of 
Moore’s Creek. Flora, too, is said to haye embraced, with much 
enthusiasm, the same cause, and to have exhorted her countrymen 
to adhere tq their king. The settlement of Cross Creek was the 


metropolis of the Highlanders, and there they congregated to listen 
to the counsels of their aged chiefs. The MacDonalds, the Mac- 





| 
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| 





| tropolis of the Highland clans. 
| a host of others, whose names appear in the history of Scotland as | 
| brave and warlike spirits. 
| in 1828, before its destruction by fire, when the spring time of year | 
| contributed to embellish the banks of the small stream that winds | 
| its way through the very streets of the town. 


| The life of no female in the history of any country was ever more | 
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Leods, the Camerons, the MacNeills and the Campbells were all 
represented there, in the person of some beloved and hereditary 
chieftain. 

On the first of February, 1776, Donald MacDonald issued a pro- 
clamation, calling upon all loyal Highlanders to join his standard at 
Cross Creek, and on that day fifteen hundred men mustered under 
his command. The enthusiastic spirit of Flora forgot that it was not 
for “ her Charlie,” she was warring, and tradition says she was seen 
among the ranks, encouraging and exhorting them to battle. Loyalty 
seems to have been a strange principle in the bosom of the high- 
landers. Thirty years before this period, they fought the battle of 
Culloden against the house of Hanover ; and now they are on the eve 
of a similar engagement for its support, against the cause of freedom. 

Kingsburg MacDonald was a captain in the army of Donald Mac- 
Donald, and his wife followed the fortunes of the camp. She pro- 
ceeded with the army towards the camp of General Moore, on Rock- 
fish river, and was with her husband on the morning of the twenty- 
sixth of February, on the banks of Moore’s Creek, a small stream 
in the county of New-Hanover. The whig army, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lillington, was encamped on the other side of this 
stream ; and, on the morning of the twenty-seventh, the celebrated 
battle of Moore’s Creek was fought, the Highlanders signally routed, 
Colonels MacLeod and Campbell both slain, Kingsbury MacDonald 
taken prisoner, and Flora once more a fugitive, and indeed an out- 
law. The Highlanders were a brave and loyal race, but, poor fellows, 
they had their Culloden in North-Carolina as well as in Scotland. 

Flora MacDonald returned to Cross Creek, without her husband ; 
and there she found the whig banner triumphant, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Alexander Martin, afterwards governor of the state. 
The sad reverses of her fortune seemed to have but begun. Tradi- 
tion says her house was pillaged, and her plantation ravaged by the 
cruelty of the whigs, and there is too much reason to believe it 
true. The Highland population was, for many years, conquered, 
and kept in subjection by the remembrance of this defeat, and it 
was only during the latter part of the war, when the contest be- 
came more doubtful, that they again joined in the heat of the battle. 

The Highlanders, and with them the husband of Flora MacDo- 
nald, there is too much reason to fear, shared the fate of the un- 
fortunate rebellionists of 1745. Their estates were ravaged by 
force, and, as soon as a state government was established, the 
ravages of the whigs were legalized by an act of confiscation. 
Kingsburg MacDonald remained in North Carolina but a few years, 
when he embarked in a sloop of war for Scotland. Mr. Chambers, 
in his admirable history of the Rebellion of 1745, records a circum- 
stance that occurred during the voyage, illustrative of her character. 
The sloop encountered a French ship, and, in the thickest of the 
battle, Flora was on the deck, encouraging the crew until the con- 
testceased. She afterwards philosophized, by saying that she had en- 
dangered her life for both the house of Stuart and the house of Han- | 
over, but that she did not perceive she had profited by her exertions. | 

There is one anecdote connected with the battle of Moore’s | 
Creek, and with Donald MacDonald, who was a kinsman of Flora, 
the Highland chief, which deserves to be here recorded. He was 
an old veteran in the art of war, having been engaged as an officer 
in the army of the young Pretender, in 1745, in which character he 
appeared in the battle of Culloden. He was sick at the moment 
of the battle of Moore’s Creek, and, committing the fate of his 
countrymen into the hands of his aid-de-camp, Colonel MacLeod, | 
he remained in hiscamp. After his forces had been entirely routed, 
the whig commanders found him alone, seated on a stump, and, as | 
they walked up to him, he waved the parchment scroll of his com- | 
mission in the air, and surrendered it into their hands. 

The town of Fayetteville now covers the spot formerly the me- | 

There lived Flora MacDonald, and | 





To me it was a beautiful spot, as seen | 


I remember one | 
view which would have been a fit spot, even for the romantic genius 
of Flora Macdonald. There was a small bridge that spanned the | 
stream, connecting the court-house and the city-hall, and, standing 
on this bridge, you had first the office of Mr. Eccles, an accom- | 
plished attorney, immediately before you, suspended over the creek, | 
and connected with the street by a bridge; the stream then flowed 

on through a spacious and richly-cultivated garden, and then hid it- | 
self amidst a profusion of the richest shrubbery. On the left was | 
the Episcopal church, and, away down the creek, the high steeple | 
of the Presbyterian meeting-house shot up into the air, as if it had | 
been the monument of the spot. A beautiful crystal stream, with | 
embroidered banks, winding its way through the heart of a city; such | 
an ornament had the Cross Creek of the Highlanders. There is ano- | 
ther creek, that courses along the southern extremity of the town, and | 
just below the city ; the two streams apparently cross at right angles. | 
The superstition was of old, that the waters actually crossed each 
other, but, bya little observation, you will perceive, that the streams | 
have, as it were, accidentally touched, and, without farther con- 

flict, separated, and gone off quietly on their serpentine courses. | 
Hence the name of Cross Creek. The surrounding country is a | 
sandy barren, with but little undergrowth, and, but for the lofty | 
pines that cover it, would pass for a Lybian desert. In the midst | 
of this wide waste of sand stands the American home of Flora | 
MacDonald, a city in a wilderness, an oasis in a sandy desert. | 


deserving the attention of the historian. The adventurous deeds | 
in the service of the unfortunate prince have been celebrated by | 
almost every poet of the age, and have, more than any single sub- | 
ject, infused a spirit of love and war into the minstrelsy of her | 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





ZIITO, THE SORCERER. 

Very extraordinary things are related of Ziito, a sorcerer, in the 
court of Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia and afterwards emperor of 
Germany, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. This is per- 
haps, all things considered, the most wonderful specimen of magical 
power any where to be found. It is gravely recorded by Dubravius, 
bishop of Olmutz, in his history of Bohemia. It was publicly ex- 
hibited on occasion of the marriage of Wenceslaus with Sophia, 
daughter of the elector Palatine of Bavaria, before a vast assembled 
multitude. 

The father-in-law of the king, well aware of the bridegroom’s 
known predilection for theatrical exhibitions and magical illusions, 
brought with him to Prague, the capital of Wenceslaus, a whole 
wagon-load of morrice-dancers and jugglers, who made their ap- 
pearance among the royal retinue. Meanwhile Ziito, the favourite 
magician of the king, took his place obscurely among the ordinary 
spectators. He however immediately arrested the attention of the 
strangers, being remarked for his extraordinary deformity, and a 
mouth that stretched completely from ear to ear. Ziito was for 
some time engaged in quietly observing the tricks and sleights that 
were exhibited. At length, while the chief magician of the elector 
Palatine was still busily employed in showing some of the most ad- 
mired specimens of his art, the Bohemian, indignant at what appeared 
to him the bungling exhibitions of his brother-artist, came forward, 
and reproached him with the unskilfulness of his performances. The 
two professors presently fell into warm debate. Ziito, provoked at 
the insolence of his rival, made no more ado but swallowed him 
whole before the multitude, attired as he was, all but his shoes, 
which he objected to because they were dirty. He then retired for 
a short while to a closet, and presently returned, leading the magi- 
cian along with him. 

Having thus disposed of his rival, Ziito proceeded to exhibit the 
wonders of his art. He showed himself first in his proper shape, 
and then in those of different persons successively, with counte- 
nances and a stature totally dissimilar to his own; at one time 
splendidly attired in robes of purple and silk, and then in a twink- 
ling of an eye in coarse linen and a clownish coat of frieze. He 
would proceed along the field with a smooth and undulating motion 
without changing the posture of a limb, for all the world as if he 
were carried along in a ship. He would keep pace with the king’s 
chariot, in a car drawn by barn-door fowls. He also amused the 
king’s guests as they sat at table, by causing, when they stretched 
out their hands to the different dishes, sometimes their hands to 
turn into the cloven feet of an ox, and at other times into the hoofs 
of ahorse. He would clap on them the antlers of a deer, so that, 
when they put their heads out at window to see some sight that 
was going by, they could by no means draw them back again; while 
he in the mean time feasted on the savoury cates that had been 
spread before them, at his leisure. 

At one time he pretended to be in want of money, and to task 
his wits to devise the means to procure it. On such an occasion 
he took up a handful of grains of corn, and presently gave them the 
form and appearance of thirty hogs, well fatted for the market. 
He drove these hogs to the residence of one Michael, a rich dealer, 
but who was remarked for being penurious and thrifty in his bar- 
gains. He offered them to Michael for whatever price he should 
judge reasonable. The bargain was presently struck, Ziito at the 
same time warning the purchaser, that he should on no account 
drive them to the river to drink. Michael, however, paid no atten- 
tion to this advice ; and the hogs no sooner arrived at the river, 
than they turned into grains of corn as before. The dealer, greatly 
enraged at this trick, sought high and low for the seller, that he 
might be revenged on him. At length he found him in a vintner’s 
shop seemingly in a gloomy and absent frame of mind, reposing 
himself, with his legs stretched out on a form. The dealer called 
out to him, but he seemed not to hear. Finally he seized Ziito by 
one foot, plucking at it with all his might. The foot came away 
with the leg and thigh ; and Ziito screamed out, apparently in great 
agony. He seized Michael by the nape of the neck, and dragged him 
before a judge. Here the two set up their separate complaints, 
Michael for the fraud that had been committed on him, and Ziito 
for the irreparable injury he had suffered in his person. From 
this adventure came the proverb, frequently used in the days of the 
historian, speaking of a person who had made an improvident bargain. 
“He has made just such a purchase as Michael did with his hogs.” 


TRIALS OF TEMPER. 

Touching the temper of a lady is a tender point. It should be 
handled with great delicacy. We will merge it in a general ques- 
tion ; to be personal might be rude. Well, then, reader, didst thou 
ever know any mortal creature, man, woman, or child, that had 
really a good temper’ If so, you have the advantage. Every body 
has heard scores of people rail against bad tempers and all who 
possess them, but they only illustrate the observation about “ Satan 
rebuking sin.”” Who has not heard many persons praised for hav- 
ing good tempers? but they had their own points nevertheless. 
Those who revile bad tempers generally have them, and speak feel- 
ingly. Those who are called amiable have some forbearance and 
more tact. Show me a man that was never in a passion, and what 
will I show you? 

There may be good tempers, to be sure. You, courteous reader, 
say decidedly that there are ; we will not dispute, but rely upon it yours 
isnot an example. Nothing personal is meant, of course. Although 
you have now the lustre of good-nature spread over your fine fea- 
tures, benevolence in your beaming eyes, and the sweetest of sweet 
smiles upon your lips, depend upon it there is a little tartar about 








own poetical country. 





you. And you may farther depend that, if there were not, your 
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other qualities would be “wishy-washy”’—mere milk and water. 
If sincere, and that I am sure you are, you will admit this. It 
would be useless to deny it. You might not choose to remember 
all the pranks you have played from the hour of your birth; but 
your poor mother and your unfortunate nurse will never forget your 
squallings. They will remember how you threw your vile self 
backward, till they feared your back might be broken; how you 
held your breath till you were as black in the face as the ace of 
spades; how you threw your pap over the hand that put it into 
your mouth in the vain hope to silence your ravings ; how you tore 
your caps, kicked and screamed when you were washed, as if you 
revelled in dirt and hated to be clean; how you made your father 
cross, your mother nervous, and your nurse wish you at the anti- 
podes: all this they will remember, in spite of you, to their last 
moments. 

How often has your mother, kind-hearted woman, in her solici- 
tude, made the nurse unfasten your clothes and take all the pins 
out! Confound you! as if you always had a pin in your back. 
But it was all the same; whether you had or not, cry you would, 
and you know it. You had no consideration for those about you. 
Do you forget how you stamped, and tore, and bellowed, in the 
days of your short frocks? How often you have been “ put in a 
corner,” with a chair before you, which your little foot has tried to 
kick down? How you have thrown that little body of yours upon 
the carpet, and kicked, and sprawled, and roared, as if you wished 
to deafen everybody, while your parent, with a face as red as your 
own, and ycur nurse, with fingers itching to slap you, have tried 
every means to compose you, and have even filled your distended 
jaws with sugar to no purpose? How many pots of current-jelly 
have been wasted upon you to keep you quiet? How many times 
have you pinched and scratched your brothers and sisters? How 
often have you torn the unhappy kitten nearly in half, or tried your 
best to pull out her tail by the roots? Tell me that! and you talk 
of temper, forsooth ! 

Have you never clung to the leg of a table, or to the banisters, 
when they wanted to carry you to bed, after having been stunned 
by your noise for ten or twelve hours ? Have you never stood sulky 
and sullen, with a book in your hand, while your teacher has been 
trying an hour in vain to get a word out of you? Have you never 
dug your rascally knuckles into the nose of one of your schoolfellows 
for a marble? Did you never needlessly quarrel with the girl that 
dearly loved you, and whose heart was pierced by your unkindness, 
to gratify your temper and show your power? Did you never make 
your wife miserable, and afraid to look at you? Did you never 
thump your child for the tricks you have often performed yourself, 
eh? Tell me that, or refer me to those who have known you and 
watched your progress. 

All this and more you have done, it is likely, but you are silent 
and charitable when dear self is concerned. Tell you the same 
things of another, and what will you say then? You will be virtu- 
ously indignant, and justly severe. You will try to deceive your- 
self, and “ thank heaven you have never done the like.”’ But there 
are those you cannot deceive, and before whom you could not, for | 
very shame, deny it. If of the male part of the community, you 
have done all that has been described; if the “ softer sex,” you 
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our view.’ The men in the boat, being so much nearer the surface, 
could not behold even the heads of their unfortunate shipmates : 
they pulled towards the spot by conjecture, or by the direction given 
to them by the captain at starting; and we continued to watch their 
progress with intense anxiety, and with apprehension that the ob- 
jects of our solicitude would be exhausted before assistance could 
be afforded them. 

There are times when all the faculties of the human soul seem 
to assume a co-ordinate rank, and to converge, to concentrate, and in- 
terfuse one with another, as if in unison of purpose to produce one 
great effort, one intense and indivisible feeling, no matter whether 
of hope or fear, joy or sorrow, love or hatred, as each in turn may 
require the co-operation of the whole, or when all, save one, be- 
come so paralyzed or subordinate in action, that we cease to be 
under their respective influence. It was thus we stood assembled 
together on the deck, scarce conscious of each other’s presence, all 
absorbed by one feeling, all intent on one purpose : the sails were 
left flapping in the wind, and the wind whistled mournfully through 
the rigging, as if performing a dirge over the departed. At length 
doubts were entertained whether the heads of the unfortunate sea- 
men were yet to be seen, “I can only see one,” exclaimed Captain 
Dove, who had stationed himself on the mizen rigging, to have a 
more extensive view, “and the boat is approaching the spot ; it is 
now pulling in a different direction.” 

“Oh! I fear it’s too late,” observed Mrs. Ghumbs. 

“ Tt turns again,” continued the captain, “and now stops.” 

“They've got them, they are taking them into the boat,” said 
one of the crew. 

It was evident they were not pulling, and that some were stand- 
ing up, but we could not discern their motions distinctly : they re- 
sumed their seats, and pulled towards the ship—Captain Dove de- 
scended to the deck. 

Hope and fear contended for the mastery over us, as the boat ap- 
proached. We could not see the sufferers, but they were probably 
at the bottom of the boat, exhausted, perhaps insensible. 

“ Yes, there is one!” exclaimed Triptolemus, “I see his head !” 

“Tt’s Vernon, then, no doubt,” said one of the crew; “he is 
the best swimmer, and poor Wentworth’s gone.” 

The boat came alongside—we looked into it, but no one spoke— 
the ladies descended mournfully to the cabin: Charles Vernon and 
Wentworth were not of this life—the hat of the former was all that 
was found. 

“ And could you see nothing of them?” inquired Captain Dove, 
when the crew came on deck. “We saw one of them for some 
time, but when we got to the spot he had disappeared, and the 
water was the colour of blood: at that moment we thought we saw 
him again above water : but it was the back fin of one of the largest 
sharks I ever beheld, and we afterwards saw three of them.” 

“ Poor fellows !” exclaimed Captain Dove, with emotion; “ poor 
fellows !” he repeated to himself, as he walked to the opposite gang- 
way. For a few moments he was absorbed in painful reflection, he 
passed the fingers of his right hand across his eyelids, as he resumed 
his station at the quarter-deck, and he gave orders to make sail, with 
a dispirited and oppressed heart. 

The two sufferers had been employed painting the sides of the 
ship, and a plank, which formed a moving stage, was suspended 





have done as much only in a different way. Who has not done it! 
Whois there better than others, though all court the reputation of being 
so! Better confess the truth, that others may profit (and may be our- 
selves, if we are not too far gone) by the exposure of our faults. 


AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 

Each day reduced, in rapid strides, the span of our voyage, and 
we began to think of other and different scenes. The Venus was 
putting on her holiday attire ; her suit of sails were changed, her 
topmasts were scraped and fresh greased, her rigging set up and 
newly “rattled down,” and her sides were in course of painting, 
while she pursued her impetuous course, at the rate of eight miles 
in the hour, through the yielding waters. 

Gracious heavens! what sound is that? The ship heels to the 
wind, and the curling waters in her wake define, by a circuitous 
trail, a deviation from her course. The captain’s voice is hurried 
and imperative, and the confusion on deck bespeaks an urgent and 
a desperate cause. 

We hastened from the cabin as soon as we could recover our- 
selves from the leeward part of it, where we had been suddenly 
conveyed by the heeling of the vessel. The crew were collected 
at the after part of the quarterdeck, hastily preparing one of the 
quarter-boats : every thing indicated consternation and alarm. 
as Cut away, my lads !—stand by to jump in,” exclaimed Captain 

ve. 

A heavy, deep-drawn sigh called our attention in a different di- 
rection—it was Mrs. Ghumbs on her feet. 

“Dear me! what a shocking thing!” she exclaimed, as we ex- 
changed a hasty and inquiring look, and some big round drops started 
at the moment from her eyes ; “I fear there’s no chance !” 

“ Lower away handsomely,” continued the captain ; and the boat 
descended to the surface with six of the crew. ‘Now then, my 
lads, pull away !—starboard your helm—there, straight as you go;” 
and every eye was directed to one point, every heart throbbing 
responsive to the sound of the oars, and the rocking motion of the 
boatmen. 

The ship had been brought round suddenly, and without prepara- 
tion, the moment the cries of two men, who had fallen overboard, 
called attention to their situation; but so great was her velocity, 
with all sail set going before the wind, that by the time her progress 
was stopped, their heads were scarce to be seen at the opposite 
point of a semi-circle of dead water, which marked the course she 


overboard by two ropes at the extremities of it, for them to stand 
on. Vernon had been on deck, and returning to his duty full of life 
and animation, he jumped with boyish gaiety on the fragile board, 
and severed it in two. 


A CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 
[From the journal of a missionary.} 

In company with several gentlemen of the factory, we dined with 
Houqua, an eminent Hong merchant, at his house on the other side 
of the water. He lives in Chinese magnificence, and the entertain- 
ment was of the most sumptuous kind. The whole house and pre- 
mises were brilliantly illuminated with lamps. The decorations of 
the rooms, and the style of the furniture, were splendid and curious, 
but absolutely indescribable, otherwise than in the genefal terms—that 
every thing was according to the perfection of Chinese taste. The 
dinner, which lasted nearly four hours, consisted of between thirty 
and forty courses, including all the luxuries of the clime and the 
season, served upon China table-ware of the richest patterns. To 
attempt a description here would be hopeless, for every thing was 
so thoroughly ‘national, that to be understood would require more 
knowledge of the manners of this singular people than many of our 
countrymen possess, and certainly much more ‘han we could have 
learned without seeing, hearing, and tasting for ourselves. Before 
each guest were placed a pair of chop-sticks and a silver spoon, with 
a plate resembling a saucer, and a small cup to serve for a wine- 
glass. The first course consisted of various sweetmeats, to which 
every one helped himself from the dishes which were placed down 
the middle of the table. Presently the wine (prepared from rice, 
and not unpleasant to the taste) was poured warm from a silver 
vessel like a tea-pot, into the small cups before us. In pledging 
healths, this cup is held between both hands; the parties then ex- 
changing courteous looks and bows, drink it off, and each turns the 
inside of the cup towards the other, to show that the whole has 
been fairly drunk ; it being deemed a great incivility to leave any 
liquor at the bottom. More substantial provisions, in basins and 
tureens, were next set upon the table, every one choosing for him- 
self from the nameless and bewildering diversity of soups and made- 
dishes, composed of fish, beef, mutton, fowls, ducks, geese, quails, 
pigeons, pigeons’ eggs, turtle, etc. etc., all in a stewed form, for 
the most part very palatable, and not pungently seasoned. A 
salt-cellar and a saucer of soy, before each person, enabled him to 
heighten the flavour of the food to his own taste. Towards the 








had taken, and the intervening waves occasionally hid them from 





conclusion, besides a second course of sweetmeats, basins of boiled 





rice, quite dry, were set before all the company, with cups of tea ; 
the tea, as usual, being prepared in each cup, with hot water poured 
upon the leaves, and without either cream or sugar. The cloth was 
then removed, and the table covered with a profusion of the most 
delicious fruits. ‘These were accompanied by Madeira wine, which 
was drunk, like every other beverage here, out of cups of the most 
delicate and exquisitely beautiful porcelain. 

The greatest rarity, however, after this feast, was the sight of a 
Chinese bride. The son of our host having been married a few 
days before, we were honoured (according to the usage of the 
country, during the honey-moon) with permission to look at his wife, 
as she stood at the door of her apartment, while we were passing 
out. The lady was surrounded by several old women, who held 
tapers and lamps above and about her, that we might have a more 
complete view of her figure and attire. She was a young person, 
(perhaps seventeen years of age,) of middle stature, with very agree- 
able features, and a light complexion, though she seemed to us to 
have used paint. She wore a scarlet robe, superbly trimmed with 
gold, which completely covered her from the shoulders to the 
ground. The sleeves were very full, and along the bottom ran a 
beautiful fringe of small bells. Her head-dress sparkled with jewels, 
and was most elegantly beaded with rows of pearls, encircling 
it like a coronet ; from the front of which a brilliant angular orna- 
ment hung over her forehead, and between her eye-brows. She 
stood in a modest and gracful attitude, having her eyes fixed on 
the floor, though she occasionally raised them, with a glance of 
timid curiosity, towards the spectators. Her hands, joined toge- 
ther, but folded in her robe, she lifted several times towards her 
face, and then lowered them very slowly. Her attendants, presum- 
ing that the guests would be gratified with a peep at that consum- 
mation of Chinese beauty—the lady’s feet—raised the hem of the 
mantle from hers for a moment or two: they were of the mast di- 
minutive kind, and reduced to a mere point at the toe. Her shoes, 
like the rest of her bridal apparel, were scarlet, embroidered with gold. 
In justice to the poor creature, during this torturing exhibition, (as 
we imagine it must have been to her,) her demeanour was natural 
and becoming ; and once or twice something like half a smile, for an 
instant, showed that she was not entirely unconscious of the admi- 
ration which her appearance excited, nor much displeased by it. 








THE HISTORY OF A MODERN GOOD "/AN, 

We will give a brief sketch of his career. The materials, if duly 
spun out, might serve a biographer as an excuse for inflicting upon the 
public two goodly octavo volumes; much less wiil serve our pur- 
pose. When any unfortunate man’s life is written now-a-days, it 
is so overdone with the prolix observations and reflections of the 
editor, that the life itself is in pretty much the same situation as an 
infant overlaid by an unwieldy nurse—it is smothered. An outline 
shall here be given which may serve any gentleman of the trade who 
may wish to oblige the reading-public with a proof of his talents, 
and it is hoped he will not fail to acknowledge it, as in duty bound. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD THRYVEWELL, ESQ. 
TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 

At a time when the press is so productive—it is hoped—en- 
lightened reader—any subyect—universal approbation—this memoir 

our t t very singular—honest man. 


lew. 





Editor regrets—unequal talents—public lib 
armed. ’ 
Authentic documents—parish register fixes birth—respectable 
family—domestic b ts—pecuniary misfortunes—national 
school—not remarkable for quick parts—apprenticed—journeyman- 
baker—great industry—strict integrity—master's confidence. 
Person well-looking—influence of Cupid—master’s daughter— 
love at first sight—clandestine marriage—unforgiving parents— 
poverty—lasting affection—increasing family—great frugality— 
connubial joy—enters business—pledges of love—bankruptcy. 
End of Vol. I. 
Vol. II. Honesty proved—friendship—aid—again in business— 
success—other pledges of love—domestic happiness—past debts 
paid—world’s applause— more pledges of love—competency—retires 
from busi tablishes sons—country residence—rural enjoy- 
ments—evening of life—sons thriving—daughters marriageable. 
domesti virtue—es- 


Pleasing duty of biograph: taste—great 
teem—numerous friends—hospitality—charitable disposition — 
friend to the poor. ‘ 
Sincere christian—quite resig lancholy duty of editor— 
last sad scene—great loss—afflicted family—circle of friends— 
family vault—* hic jacet”—honest man. 

FINIS. 
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Let any reader say if he cannot fill up the intervals, and arrive at the 
conclusion, as happily from this outline as from some eight or nine 
hundred pages of adulatory memoir. If he cannot, he is to be pitied. 








MODE OF PROCURING FOOD BY AUSTRALASIANS. 
Like all savages, whose subsistence is precarious, they can go 
long without food, frequently fasting for several days together ; but, 
when they have abundance, gorging enormously. They rarely 
think of the future, so a to provide for its necessities ; yet, in one 
instance, they show singular sagacity even of this kind. They get 
the limb of a large tree, the thickness of a man’s thigh, and plant 
it in the water. Presently a certain kind of grub bores holes in 
this stake, where it thrives and multiplies so rapidly, that, in no long 
time, the wood becomes like a honey-comb, full of cells, containing 
these delicacies. The natives then take it out of the water, cleave 
it in pieces, and riot on its animal contents. They throw the spear 








and other birds on the wing. 
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‘Number “THE MINUTE-BOOE: Seventeen. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE s. Fay. 


Spleadours of an ancient cathedral—Italian hotels—the mysterious Eng- 
lishman—Genoa La Superba—dialogue with a landlord's deputy—the 
writer made prisoner. 

Genoa.—Finale, with the usual characteristics of Italian towns, 
presents buildings of more than usual elegaace. Struck by the ap- 
pearance of a large old cathedral, we entered, and were amply re- 
paid by its heavy, crowded and gorgeous magnificence. In Italy 
half the wealth of a town is contained within these churches. They 
are generally vast and stately piles, worn and venerable with the 
impress of time, and open almost without intermission. The pave- 
ment before them is often curiously inlaid with variously-coloured 
stones or marble. A heavy curtain, like a quilted coverlet, hangs 
before the small door; upon lifting which, in the better sort, the 
stranger is astonished with a mass of gold painting, columns and 
sculpture. Through the coloured glass the rich light streams in 
from above, illumining all the solemn aisles with sunshiny, but sof- 
tened and mellow radiance, much enhancing the effect of the count- 
less and costly decorations which, from the broad floor to the highest 
dome, form one dazziing blaze of splendour. The ceiling, except 
where adorned with large bright paintings, is loaded with orna- 
ments in massive knots, wedges and twisted beams of gold. The 
altar, with its colossal and ever-burning candles of wax, and piles of 
richly-sculptured marble, presents a medley of glittering and miscel- 
laneous magnificence, which the eye is unable to analyze. The tall 
columns with superb capitals, sometimes gilded, and sometimes 
hung with damask satin and gold, or rich tapestry, support a weight 
of arched brilliancy ; and upon the cornices angels, in snowy marble, 
or dark bronze, rest with outspread wings in every attitude of grace, 
lightness and celestial beauty. The shadowy chapels along each 
side of the church are embellished with old paintings and statuary. 
Here a dead bishop lies, coldly laid out in eternal marble. There 
a saint forever stands, the stone drapery falling about his limbs in 
folds that seem stirring with his breath. In these gloomy recesses 
stand the confessional chairs of dark mahogany, wherein the holy 
fathers sit throned invisibly, receiving, through a small aperture, the 
ever-varying, yet ever-repeated acknowledgments of human frailty. 
I was more interested in these dark confessionals, than even in the 
tributes of the brush or the chisel. What secrets, dragged from the 
depths of the human heart, have there been revealed. What white 
heads have there bowed in repentant grief! What deeds of horror, 
done in youth and pride, have there come from the withered lips of 
age, disease, despair! What sunny eyes have bent, bedewed with 
tears. What blooming cheeks, crimsoned with shame, have burnt 
at the sound of each blackening word! And the aged priest, too, 
who has half his life there witnessed the throbs with which the 
reluctant bosom, as if at the summons of death, breaks from its 
human pride, and dismantles its naked diseases ; what lessons for 
mortality will die with him. How deeply must he pierce into the 
character of his fellow-creatures! He has beheld serpents coiled 
among the verdure of innocence, and earthquakes burning beneath 
a yet sunny brow, and as he watched the progress of youth, happi- 
ness has faded before him like a withered rose, and virtue itself, as 
a pure brook flowing into a city, has been soiled by the tributes of 
other streains, and lost its early brightness forever. 

In these immense cathedrals you are more disposed to contem- 
plation from the silence which hushes all around, interrupted only 
by the shuffle of a feeble step, as some decrepit and trembling old 
woman totters away from her solitary devotions, or a procession of 
priests glides silently by, or occasionally a burst of voices in a chant 
from an invisible choir behind the altar, accompanied by the organ, 


rings through the dome, startling you with its rolling anthem, like |) 
| me to expect. Ruins are the most interesting objects which as yet 


the peal of the last trumpet. 

From this region of splendour we hastened to our inn, a cheer- 
less cold building, where we seemed to be greeted by ague at the 
threshold. There is little comfort in eny of the Italian hotels. You 
shiver to come into them from the warm sunshine. They often 
serve up good dinners, but the ebairs are frequently broken, the 
chimnies smoke, the furniture is dusty, and there is an abundance of 
doors which will not open; tongs which will not close; bellows 
which will not blow, and bells which will not ring. I despatched 
breakfast with my feet lifted upon the cross-piece of a chair, and 
gladly drove off from a erowd of pertinacious beggars into the 
balmy mildness of the open air. 

Our next sleeping-place was Savonna, where, at the royal hotel, 
we found a filthy house, a meagre dinner, wine which might have 
been vinegar only it was too sour, damp beds, impertinent waiters, 
an insolent landlord, and exorbitant charges. Refusing to give us 
separate rooms, he thrust us at what he called his ¢able d’hote, and it 
was too late to try our fortune at a different hotel. We digested our 
spleen, therefore, as travellers often must, and obeying the dictates 
of hunger rather than those of passion, we sat down to his equivocal 
dinner. My English friend, however, with his party, proved to be 
our only companions. We were soon amply remunerated by ob- 
serving them. There was a little mystery among them, which puzzled 


us a good deal. My friend who had made such an unlucky attempt || 


to extricate me from the custom-house officers at Menloue, was a 
well-informed old gentleman, who had evidently been fed and edu- 
cated carefully. His mind and body were equally weil stored. He 
had travelled extensively ; described the relative merit of great na- 
tural views and celebrated works of art ; drew distinctions between 
painters, and criticised actors. He spoke with the air of one who 


has been admitted behind the scenes of life ; found Kean pleasanter 
at dinner than on the stage, and not only liked literary works, but had 








| continual gloom. Buildings really splendid now appeared in quick | 
| succession, and the street of palaces was truly magnificent, although | 





some “ says he” and “ says [” stories to relate about their authors. 
I broached new subjects, but it was all the same. I spoke of a war 
between France and Spain: he laughed and said, “ that” was “all 
fudge.” The conversation turned on climates: he said New-York 
was “better than people thought.” I tried him on horses; there 
was not a racer in Europe or America which he had not patted on 
the shoulder, and their brothers and sisters, and sires also. One 
thing happened when he was dining with M1. Rush, in Philadelphia. 
He told Irving this, but differed from Sir Somebody Something in 
that; I thought of Taylor; but Taylor is dead. Cobbett; but he 

abused Cobbett. It might be Junius, and if he did not equal that 
writer's celebrity, he at least shared his incognito. His companions 
were a lady and gentleman, and all playing into each other's hands 
with peculiar adroitness. ‘The day the catholic bill passed, ah,” 
said the old gentleman to the lady, “you will not forget that in a 
hurry ;” and “ Covent-garden was then bankrupt, (with an impressive 
glance at the gentleman,) that you know.” “Ah, yes ;” was the 
reply, ‘ too well!” 

Strong as was our curiosity, however, fatigue proved an over- 
match for it. If it had been the duke of Wellington, or king 
William himself, I should have gladly exchanged his society for a 
pillow, where I was soon reposing, with not even a dream to ruffle 
my slumber. We took a cursory view the next morning of a filthy 
breakfast at the ancient town of Voltri, and reached Genoa early on the 
same afternoon, of whose reputed wonders I will write you to-morrow. 





As we approached Genoa, the first view surprised me because it 
did not surprise me. The weather was windy and unpleasant, and 
little whirlwinds of dust swept along the road and into our faces. 
With the thousand descriptions of this celebrated city warm in my 
imagination, I had fed my mind with anticipations of gorgeous splen- 
dour, and expected to behold in Genoa, called “ La superba,” vast | 
piles of palaces and temples, ample porticos, stately columns, domes 
swelling above domes, spires bristling above spires, and arpa 
blooming above gardens. It was all to be stately, majestic and im- 
posing. Princely structures of white marble were to gleam half 
drowned in a sea of lavish verdure. It was to be magnificent be- 
yond this. I was to gaze in mute wonder. My mind was to ache 
with a sense of grandeur which I had never before conceived, and 
which I should never subsequently be able to describe. It was to 
be dazzling, triumphant, superb. 

But these are American visions of European splendour, and they 
were but faintly realized. We passed the environs along the sea 
without discovering any extraordinary object—entered the high gate 
and came upon a full view of a city, by no means so striking in its 
external appearance as the good old town of Manahatta. The ground 
was plain ground, and the h were h So much for the 
first view of Genoa “ La superba.” My complete disappointment 
the better prepared me for those objects which subsequently eli- 
cited our admiration. The descriptions of travellers are often over- 
wrought respecting the works of man, while they fall short in paint- 
ing the varying peculiarities of scenery. The savage wildness built 
up by the giant hand of nature, and the beauty which here smiles 
over all her works, no pen can colour too highly. But man is man; 
his powers are limited—his productions, however costly, fail yet to 
impress the mind like those of Providence. The splendour of Eu- 
rope, which shines so brilliantly in books and paintings, is in reality 
obscured and mixed with much that mars its effect. ‘ Ah, but,” 
said a friend, “had you seen Genoa, as I did, from the sea in a calm, 
when earth, sky and ocean were bathed in the light of a mel- 
low sunset.”” But it was not Genoa that he admired, it was nature. 
A desolate rock in the same hour would have shown with the beauty 
of fairy land. The scenery of France and Italy, and indeed all we 
saw along the Mediterranean, has far, far surpassed my wildest ima- 
gination. But every thing relating to man in cities, has disap- 
pointed me. ‘There is not the same elegance in buildings, nor the 
general comforts of private life which preceding travellers had led | 





I have to thank man for, and the interest of these is not from 
their original splendour, but from the changes impressed on them 
by nature and time. The Coliseum itself if erected yesterday, 
would, doubtless, be invested by travellers with effects upon the 
imagination which it would be far from possessing. It is not now 
its mighty strength and vast dimensions which strike the eye and | 
fill the mind with wonder, but the imagination is startled by the tre- | 
mendous moral we read in the huge fragment of the weakness of | 
man. We become strangely conscious of the vague millions that | 
have disappeared, like insects from the summer breeze, since this | 
immense structure was reared. We compare his little hour of life 
with the duration of even his own creations, and yet we see this, 
one of his most stupendous monuments, an idle wreck falling even 
in the silent moonlight, which smiled there the same before it was 
commenced. 

As we drove through the streets of Genoa, we found much to | 
admire, although opposite to our expectations. The houses are | 
astonishingly high, some of them eight or nine stories, and most of | 
the streets narrower than any we had previously seen, which casts 
over all things a constant shadow, and, when the sun is obscured, a 








it is but a succession of lofty flat walls loaded with sculpture. For | 
the broad porticos and array of columns we looked in vain, except | 
the passing glances into the entrances of the palaces which afforded 
as much gratification ; and when the carriage stopped at L’Hotel de 
Londres, | felt that the injudicious raptures lavished upon Genoa, 
must cause many to undervalue its actual beauty. Our way to the 
hotel ran through streets that looked like dungeons, and we alighted 
at the foot of a long alley into which the carriage could not pass. The 











landlord was in the street and ready to receive us, and surrounded 








by such a crowd of tatterdemalions as would fur- 
nish Hogarth with materials for years. They all thronged around 
as as we stopped, prying about the luggage and offering assist- 
ance. I told Monsieur Vetturino to take in every thing himself; 
but the proprietor, a personage of vulgar appearance, and yet more 
vulgar deportment, in bad French, and with an impediment in his 
speech, which, with the rest of the discord and confusion, made me 
nervous, informed me that the laws of the city did authorize the 
wretches around me to perform that service themselves. He in- 
sisted, however, upon our alighting, assuring us that the rooms were 
elegant, and that every other hotel in the city was full. Not be- 
lieving the fellow to be the host, but only a servant, we entered, and 
every separate ragamuffin seizing a single article, however small, we 
thus mounted up the long passage and into an immense barn of a 
building, all the brick floors completely naked, into apartments 
which appeared six or eight stories high. ‘The rooms were detes- 
table, and better for horses than human beings. I was for retreating 
forthwith, but our retinue of grinning ruffians, eight in number, were 
crowding at our heels; all the load of the disencumbered carriage 
was deposited in a corner. 

““We don’t like the rooms, sir.” 

“Oh, but they are very fine, very comfortable, very superior, 
very . 
“ But I do not like them, and ——.” 

“ La signora from the window will have the most beautiful view 
of the sea.” 

“ She has had views of the sea enough, sir, I thank you, to last 
her till doomsday.” 

“ Well, but the town is full—perfectly full. 
lodging anywhere else.” 

“ But we can try, monsieur.” 

Fancy this stammering rascal following us about the immense 
echoing hall, and broad cold floors paved like a stable with coarse 
broken large bricks, and my eight new servants forming a group a 
little in the back ground, secure of their own terms for carrying up 
the baggage, and hoping for the pleasure of presently carrying it 
down again. My friend with the red head kept stuttering and sput- 
tering after me as we looked through one or two more chambers ; 
and, when I insisted upon trying my fortune elsewhere, he had the 
impertinence to say, “If you leave here now, and fail to procure 
accommodations in another hotel, when you come back I will not 
lodge you.” 

If you strike a man in Italy you are sent out of the kingdom 
somewhat roughly ; besides, I am p ble to a proverb ; but, al- 
though I had not knowledge of the language enough to talk him to 
death in Italian, I did feel most heartily tempted to shake him to 
his heart’s content in French. He continued standing directly be- 
fore me, and obstructed my passage to the door. Some people in 
my situation would have sworn, others would have kicked him down 
stairs. But I amused myself with the absurdity of the scene. I 
with my cane and umbrella, pushing vainly for the stairs ; the scoun- 
drel, breast to breast to me, and almost spitting into my face in the 
violence of his eulogium upon his miserable apartments ; the heap 
of baggage ; my friend, with a scowl on his face that reminded me 
of Port Vendre; L., having effected her passage, waiting for me 
three or four steps down; and on one side my eight forlorn raga- 
muffins, to say nothing of a sprinkle of waiters, and the burly face 
of the vetturino, who had just made his appearance. ‘The latter 
came to tell us that the carriage was put up, and to know our com- 
mands for to-morrow. The enraged landlord cleared his brow, 
his stuttering subsided into comparative smoothness, like a brook 
which, after tumbling and boiling over a pile of broken stones, ex- 
pands upon a bed of sunny sand. He assured us, that in the morn- 
ing we should have delightful rooms in the second story, and we 
yielded. A philosopher must meet with dignity the decrecs of des- 
tiny, so I dismissed my suite with their money and motioned them 
to tramp, with the patience of a stoic. The worthy proprietor had 
already vanished. We ordered dinner and a fire, and sat down, with 
our feet on the carpet-bags, to take the comfort of our first hotel in 
Genoa, almost as far above the level of the sea as when hanging on 
the precipice of Finale. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





| Mytilene—the tomb of Achilles—Turkish burying-ground—lost reputa- 


tion of the Scamander—Asiatic sunsets—visit to a Turkish bey—the 
castles of the Dardanelles—Turkish bath, and its consequences. 


Lessos to windward. A caique, crowded with people, is running 
across our bow, all hands singing a wild chorus, (perhaps the Les- 
boum carmen,) most merrily. The island is now called Mytilene, 
said to be the greenest and most fertile of the Mediterranean. The 
Lesbean wine is still good, but they have had no poetesses since 
Sappho. Cause and effect have quarrelled, one would think. 

Tenedos on the lee. The tomb of Achilles is distinguishable with 
the glass on the coast of Asia. The column which Alexander 
“crowned and anointed and danced around naked,” in honour of 
the hero’s ghost, stands above it no longer. The Macedonian wept 
over Achilles, says the schoolbook, and envied him the blind bard 
who had sung his deeds. He would have dried his tears if he had 
known that his pas seul would be remembered as long. 

Tenedos seems a pretty island as we near it. It was here that 
the Greeks hid, to persuade the Trojans that they had abandoned 
the siege, while the wooden horse was wheeled into Troy. The 
site of the city of Priam is visible as we get nearer the coast of 
Asia. Mount Ida and the marshy valley of the Scamander are ap- 
pearing beyond Cape Sigeum, and we shall anchor in an hour be- 
tween Europe and Asia, in the mouth of the rapid Dardanelles. 
The wind is not strong enough to stem the current that sets down 
like a mill-race from the sea of Marmora. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Went ashore on the Asian side for a ramble. We landed at the 
strong Turkish castle that, with another on the European side, de- 
fends the strait, and passing under their bristling batteries, entered 
the small Turkish town in the rear. Our appearance excited a great 
deal of curiosity. The Turks, who were sitting on 
the broad benches extending like a tailor’s board, in front of the 
cafés, stopped smoking as we passed, and the women, wrapping 
up their own faces more closely, approached the ladies of our party 
and lifted their veils to look at them with the freedom of our friends 
at Eleusis. We came unaware upon two squalid wretches of 
women in turning a corner, who pulled their ragged shawls over 
their heads with looks of the greatest resentment at having exposed 
their faces to us. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us outside of the town. An exten- 
sive Turkish grave-yard lay on the left. Between fig-trees and 
blackberry-bushes it was a green spot, and the low tombstones of 
the men, crowned each with a turban carved in marble of the shape 
befitting the sleeper's rank, peered above the grass like a congrega- 
tion sitting in a uniform head-dress at a field-preaching. Had it 
not been for the female graves, which were marked with a slab like 
ours, and here and there the tombstone of a Greek, carved, after 
the antique, in the shape of a beautiful shell, the effect of an assem- 
blage sur U’herbe would have been ludicrously perfect. 

We walked on to the Scamander. A ricketty bridge gave us a 
passage, toll free, to the other side, where we sat round the rim of 
a marble well, and ate delicious grapes stolen for us by a Turkish 
boy from a near vineyard. Six or seven camels were feeding on 
the unenclosed plain, picking a mouthful and then lifting their long, 
snaky necks into the air to swallow; a stray horseman, with the | 
head of his bridle decked with red tassels and his knees up to his | 
chin, scoured the bridle path to the mountains ; and three devilish- 
looking buffaloes scratched their hides and rolled up their fiendish 
green eyes under a bramble-hedge near the river. Voila! a scene 
in Asia. 

The poets lie, or the Scamander is as treacherous as Macassar. 
Venus bathed in its waters before contending for the prize of beauty 
adjudged to her on this very Mount Ida that I see covered with 
brown grass in the distance. Her hair became “ flowing gold” in 
the lavation. My friends compliment me upon no change after a 
similar experiment. My long locks (run riot with a four months’ 
cruise) are as dingy and untractable as ever, and, except in the in- 
creased brownness of a Mediterranean complexion, the cracked glass 
in the state-room of my friend the lieutenant gives me no encourage- 
ment of a change. It is soft water, and runs over fine white sand ; 
but the fountain of Callirrhoe, at Athens, (she was the daughter of 
the Scamander, and, like most daughters, is much more attractive | 
than her papa) is softer and clearer. Perhaps the loss of the Sca- | 
mander’s virtues is attributable to the cessation of the tribute paid | 
to the god in Helen’s time. 

The twilights in this part of the world are unparalleled—but I | 
have described twilights and sunsets in Greece and Italy till I am | 
ashamed to write the words. Each one comes as if there never | 
had been and never were to be another, and the adventures of the | 
day, however stirring, are half forgotten in its glory, and seem, in | 
comparison, unworthy of description; but one look at the terms | 
that might describe it, written on paper, uncharms even the remem- | 
brance. You must come to Asia and feel sunsets. You cannot | 


get them by paying postage. 


At anchor, waiting for a wind. Called to-day on the Bey Effendi, 
commander of the two castles, “Europe” and “ Asia,” between 
which we lie. A pokerish-looking dwarf, with ragged beard and 
high turban, and a tall Turk, who I am sure never smiled since he 
was born, kicked off their slippers at the threshold, and ushered us 
into a chamber on the second story. It was a luxurious little room 
lined completely with cushions, the muslin-covered pillows of down, 
leaving only a place for the door. The divan was as broad as a 
bed, and, save the difficulty of rising from it, it was perfect as a | 
lounge. A ceiling of inlaid woods, embrowned with smoke, win- | 








dows of small panes fantastically set, and a place lower than the 
floor for the attendants to stand and leave their slippers, were all 
that was peculiar else. 





The bey entered in a few minutes, with a pipe-bearer, an inter- 
preter, and three or four attendants. He was a young man, about 
twenty, and excessively handsome. A clear, olive complexion, a 
moustache of silky black, a thin, aquiline nose with almost transpa- 
rent nostrils, cheeks and chin rounded into a perfect oval, and mouth 
and eyes expressive of the most resolute firmness, and, at the same 
time, girlishly beautiful, completed the picture of the finest look- 
ing fellow I have seen within my recollection. His person was 
very slight, and his feet and hands small, and particularly well- 
shaped. Like most of his countrymen of latter years, his dress 
was half European, and much less becoming, of course, than the 
turban and trowser. Pantaloons, rather loose, alight fawn-coloured 
short jacket, a red cap, with a blue tassel, and stockings, without 
shoes, were enough to give him the appearance of a dandy half | 
through his tc‘let. He entered with an indolent step, bowed, with- | 
out smiling, and, throwing one of his feet under him, sunk down 
upon the divan, and beckoned for his pipe. The Turk in attend- 
ance, kicked off his slippers, and gave him the long tube with its 
amber mouth-piece, setting the bowl into a basin in the centre of 
the room. The bey put it to his handsome lips, and drew till the 
smoke mounted to the ceiling, and then handed it, with a graceful 
gesture, to the commodore. 

The conversation went on through two interpretations. The 
bey’s interpreter spoke Greek and Turkish, and the ship’s pilot, 
who accompanied us, spoke Greek and English, and the usual ex- 





dwarf soon entered with coffee. The small gilded cups had about 
the capqcity of a goodwife’s thimble, and were covered with gold 
tops to retain the aroma. The fragrance of the rich berry filled 
the room. We acknowledged, at once, the superiority of the 
Turkish manner of preparing it. It is excessively strong, and 
drunk without milk. 

I looked into every corner while the attendants were removing 
the cups, but could see no trace of a book. Ten or twelve guns, 
with stocks inlaid with pearl and silver, two or three pair of gold- 
handled pistols, and a superb Turkish cimeter and belt, hung upon 
the walls, but there was no other furniture. We rose, after a half 
hour’s visit, and were bowed out, by the handsome effendi, coldly 
and politely. As we passed under the walls of the castle, on the 
way to the boat, we saw six or seven women, probably a part of his 
harem, peeping from the embrasures of one of the bastions. Their 
heads were wrapped in white ; one eye only left visible. It was 
easy to imagine them Zule:kas after having seen their master. 

Went ashore at Castle Europe, with one or two of the officers, 
to take a bath. An old Turk, sitting upon his hams, at the en- 
trance, pointed to the low door at his side, without looking at us, 
and we descended, by a step or two, into a vaulted hall, with a 
large, circular ottoman in the centre, and a very broad divan all 
around. Two tall young mussulmen, with only turbans and waist- 
cloths to conceal their natural proportions, assisted us to undress, 
and led us into a stone room, several degrees warmer than the first. | 
We walked about here for a few minutes, and, as we began to | 
perspire, were taken into another, filled with hot vapour, and, for 
the first moment or two, almost intolerable. It was shaped like a | 
dome, with twenty or thirty small windows at the top, several basins | 
at the sides into which hot water was pouring, and a raised stone | 
platform in the centre, upon which we were all requested, by gestures, | 
to lie upon our backs. The perspiration, by this time, was pouring | 
from us like rain. I lay down with the others, and a Turk, a dark- 
skinned, fine-looking fellow, drew on a mitten of rough grass cloth, 
and, laying one hand upon my breast to hold me steady, commenced | 
rubbing me, without water, violently. The skin peeled off under | 
the friction, and I thought he must have rubbed into the flesh re- | 
peatedly. Nothing but curiosity to go through the regular opera- | 
tion of a Turkish bath prevented my crying out “enough!” He 
rubbed away, turning me from side to side, till the rough glove | 
passed smoothly all over my body and limbs, and then, handing me 
a pair of wooden slippers, suffered me to rise. I walked about for 
a few minutes, looking with surprise at the rolls of skin he had 
taken from me, and feeling almost transparent as the hot air blew 
upon me. 

In a few minutes my mussulman beckoned to me to follow him 
to a smaller room, where he seated me on a stone beside a font of 
hot water. He then made some thick soap-suds in a basin, and, 
with a handful of fine flax, soaped and rubbed me all over again, 
and a few dashes of the hot water, from a wooden saucer, com- 
pleted the bath. 

The next room, which had seemed so warm on our entrance, 
was now quite chilly. We remained here until we were dry, and 
then returned to the hall in which our clothes were left, where beds 
were prepared on the divans, and we were covered in warm cloths, 
and left to our repose. The disposition to sleep was almost irre- 
sistible. We rose in a short time, and went to the coffee-house | 
opposite, when a cup of strong coffee, and a hookah smoked through 
a highly-ornamented glass bubbling with water, refreshed us de- | 
liciously. 

I have had ever since a feeling of suppleness and lightness, which 
is like wings growing at my feet. It is certainly a very great 
luxury, though, unquestionably, most enervating as a habit. 








PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 


FASHIONABLE PHRASEOLOGY. 


MEssRs. EDITORS OF THE MIRROR—It is an ancient and a verita- 
ble maxim, “gui ambulat in tenebris, nescit quo vadit,”” which, for 
my present purpose, I shall paraphrase thus: “he who writes of 
philology, without a clear knowledge of his subject, is likely to go 
egregiously wrong ;” even thought his dissertation may be “ cleverly 
written, and not devoid of a certain ingenuity.” The application, 
both of the maxim and its paraphrase, I hope to prove upon the 
writer of an article, in the Mirror of the fifth of July, purporting te 
be a reply to one published in the Mirror of the seventeenth of May, 
on the phrase, “the Misses Browns.” Notwithstanding the lofti- 
ness of his grandeur, and the self-sufficing importance of his man- 
ner, he might be most welcome to puff on; but that I cannot con- | 
sent to his being quite so grand at my expense. And you, gentle- | 
men, your readers, and he, may rest assured, that in stating confi- 
dently the application of the rules of our language, there was no in- 
tention to gwiz any one ; though he, in an attempt to be archly severe, 
affects to suppose otherwise. 

If the appellation, ‘‘ a corrupter of language,” is to be unceremo- 
niously applied to me, I prefer that it should be done by some one 
who can render a reason for his act; and that reason a little more 
substantial than any one set forth by my opponent. For it is a sort 
of “terminative,” to which my “noble ambition” does not lead me 
to aspire ; and the adding of it, is a “vile practice,” in of 
which I shall not argue. But I shall argue that the phrase, “ the 
Misses Brown,” which called forth my first article, is precisely 
what it was there stated to be: “an anomalous form of speech, 
which sets at defiance all rules of syntax, and all sound principles 
of criticism.” And in the course of this argument, I shall treat the 
upholder of this anomaly, as if he had read Lindley Murray—bdecause 























pressions of good feeling, and offers of mutual service were thus 
passed between the puffs of the pipe with sufficient facility. The | 





he speaks of him; and not because his essay would lead me to sup- 
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some, at least, of the assertions, betray an inconceivablé degree of 
ignorance of Murray’s most familiar rules. 

In the first place, then, I object to having it implied, that I either 
have acquiesced, or do acquiesce, in the propriety of styling any 
form of speech a “double plural.” In the first article, the phrase 
was quoted, because it is the cant manner of objecting to the cor- 
rect mode of speech ; and it was cited, in the full belief, (a belief 
in which I continue steadfast,) of its utter absurdity: and I drew 
no argument or inference, from any such thing. Two plurals a 
‘double plural '”. two fiddlesticks are as much a double fiddlestick. 
I would be obliged to this Goliath of Gath, this champion of critical 
accuracy, who fights to “ conquer or die in defence of the citadel,” 
if he would inform me what a “ doubie plural” is; and would also 
tell me, whether the following sentence is an instance of a treple 
plural, viz. “‘the Cesars Emperors Conq s, of” etc. I did, it 
is true, draw an argument from phrases, which he admits vo be cor- 
rect; and which can be proved to be precisely analogous to the 
one which he says “is wrong and detestable.” And the proof will 
be offered incidentally, before I conclude, when I come to apeak 
of the plurals of names; for if names have a plural form, then the 
Misses are Browns, just as much as “ the lords are commissioners.” 
At that part of the discussion, I hope also to show, that I entirely 
coincide in the opinion (so effectfeely expressed,) that “ there is a 
trifling difference between common and proper nouns ;"’ and further, 
to state what that difference is. 

Again, I insist that the example from the Latin is entirely appli- 
cable and valid. Are the two languages so amazingly different ' 
Why, as their grammars say, both take the same distinction be- 
tween common and proper nouns; both show the distinction be- 
tween the two numbers by a change of termination; and in both 
the singular number expresses one object, and the plural more than 
one. Ah! that indeed! but then, “ the want of articles,” and “the 
simplitication of the system of cases, together with the more fre- 
quent use of prepositions,” destroy all analogy. Do they! What 
on earth has the variation of cases, and all that, to do with the 
matter! The whole discussion relates to number only. And whether 
or not, our language has, like the Latin, siz cases ; or whether it 
has forty thousand prepositions, is about as much to the purpose, 
as whether the moon is made of green ch The diff pro- 
duced by the articles, will be deferred to its proper place—the dis- 
tinction between common and proper nouns; where the effect of 
prefixing an article to a name, as * the Brown” will be commented 
on. And, in the meantime, I commend to the gentleman's atten- 
tion, the third and fourth sections of Lindley Murray's third chapter 
on the subject of etymology, where he will, probably, be able +o 
find that number and case are not quite identical. 

I come next to a place where I am permitted to take breath be- 
fore receiving the finishing blow in the process of annihilation 
Hitherto, the onward stride of the hero has been truly terrific. As 
he moves, 








“ Mars, stand: , asserts his quarrel, 
And Fame flies s 49 with a laurel.” 
But here, even “ Sir Oracle,” who, I doubt not, 

“ Sits like his grandsire cut in alabaster ;” 
admits that I am “perfectly right in my disregard of the argument 
drawn from the employment of compound nouns.” Why, after this 
admission, if I am not extremely incautious, I shall come to be consi- 
dered something of a grammarian, and be able, with a little teaching, 

“ To keep the peace, in shallow water.” 
And yet, though very much disposed to be flattered by this patron- 
izing notice, I cannot conceal from myself, that the manner of it 
has an awful squinting towards “damning with faint praise.” ‘There 
seems to be an intimation, that my blundering stapidity has, by 
some strange accident, made a correct assertion, without seeing 
that it is, in no way, supported by my argument. I think I will ven- 
ture, even at the imminent risk of losing, entirely, the credit he con- 
cedes, to be a little more particular on this point of the discussion. 
To give copiousness to our language without an unnecessary mul- 
tiplicity of words, and to avoid extreme complication, many of our 
words have a flexibility, adapting them to different situations and 
constructions. This is especially true of substantives and adjec- 
tives. They do not strictly preserve an “inviolable character.” 
An adjective may become, for a time, a substantive, by the manner 
of its use—as “ the good”—* the great.” And substantiwes, very 
often, do something more than “ remotely partake of the nature of 
adjectives.” Mr. Murray says, they “assume the nature of adjec- 
tives.” Thus, in the cases, which in my first argument were called 
“compound nouns,” I said then, and still say, the first noun is, for 
the time, “a mere adjective, qualifying, or describing, the substan- 
tive which follows.” And the cases, so triumphantly cited against 
me, (and which might be the foundation of an “ ical argu 
ment,” which, I flatter myself, “would be curious ;”) “ Portugal 
wines,” and “ Sicily oranges,” are strictly within the rule; and as 
good instances, in support of my argument, as need be adduced, The 
wines are of, or from, Portugal, and the oranges of, or from, Sigily ; 
but Brown is neither of, nor from, Miss. 

Once more :—! am informed, that “we come, now, to the real 
truth of the matter!” We do, at any rate, come to the sole point of 
affirmative argument, used by your correspondent, in behalf of “ the 
Misses Brown.” All his previous remarks are intended either to 
disprove my positions, or genteelly to rebuke my presumption. But 
now that I am “ routed, horse and foot,” he is prepared to take up 
his own position, in a clear field And what is it! He enscunces 
himself, by making an ellipsis, where, most unfortunately, none ex- 
ists; and then supplies “ the wanting words,” where, quite as un- 
fortunately, there are none wanting ; which, he says, I “ sneeringly 
call, squaring the circle.” 


I ask his pardon; I never called it 
any such thing. If I am utterly wrong in point of grammar, I did 

















pose that he had been a careful studier of that grammarian. For 





not speak of doing, what mathematicians have never yet been able 
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to do. “ Squaring the circle” is the geometrical desideratum. But 
“completing the square,” (of which I did speak,) is a very differ- 
ent, and quite an ordinary thing. And here I have a word or two to 
say, as to the question, about definitions and synonymes. Though 
I care little for his being “fond of the society of young ladies,” 
still, I am content to use, as I did on the former occasion, the term 
“« Miss,” instar omnium, as fully sufficient for all present purposes. 
And in regard to this word, I hold the only appropriate question to 
be, what is it. As to telling what “Miss” means, that is sometimes 
extremely difficult ; it may occasionally puzzle both old and young ; 
and now and then, perhaps, even the dear creature herself. But 
what of that? The meaning in no way touches the point. For the 
present, I care not, if “Miss” mean “the whole human family,” or 
whether it be synonymous with “the Great Mogul.” It is neither 
more nor less than a nown; and one which, I am happy to say, is 
common, (and sometimes very proper.) It is, further, used as a 
noun, in the instance under discussion; and, so far as I remember, 
almost universally. By putting it in the plural, my opponent con- 
cedes it to be a noun. Instead, then, of encumbering the debate 
with a substitution, let “Miss” stand in her own place, and speak 
for herself. She may be “of age ;” and I will warrant against her 
being troubled by bashfulness. And now take the phrase, “ Miss 
Brown sends her compliments,”*etc. Is that complete? or is there 
any omission of words? It does seem to me, that to say, instead, “the 
Miss whose name is Brown,” etc. (though it may mean the same,) 
would be even laughably absurd. It would be “squaring the cir- 
cle,” with a vengeance; at least, it would be doing what no mathe- 
matician (or grammarian, either,) ever did. It would come near 
to being an interpolation; or, as I once heard that word called, an 
interlopation. Whether the phrase used, be singular or plural, can 
make no odds, in favour of the addition, (though, as I will presently 
show, it does make a very material odds against it,) provided the 
name Brown can be put into the plural form. And that it can, I 
pledge myself to demonstrate by argument, and support by authority. 

Granting, then, this point, for a moment, how would the sen- 
tence, “‘ Miss Brown sends,” or, “the Misses Browns send,” be 
parsed? The merest schoolboy would know, that there were no 
words to be supplied; and that the two nouns, “ Misses” and 
“« Browns,” in the last example, and ‘“* Miss” and “ Brown,” in the 
first, would be said to be in apposition, (according to Lindley Mur- 
ray’s tenth rule of syntax,) and nominatives to their respective verbs. 
In Murray’s words, “the annexed substantive signifies the same 
thing as the first, and serves merely to explain, or describe it: as, 
George, king of,” etc. ; or, which is precisely analogous, “ King 
George.” Each of the above sentences, then, is complete as it 
stands ; and is grammatical. And it is utterly inadmissible in the 
ease of the plural one, first to make it ungrammatical, and then to 
add words enough to bring it again into decent shape. 

But, farther, if the phrase is to be the plural one, there is, (as 
I alleged above,) another argument against the substitution and 
addition. It is, that the phrase, “ the Misses, whose name is Brown,” 
is, in itself, a most gross violation of sense and grammar. If the 
additional wnnecessary words are insisted on, they make another 
word necessary. The sentence is not English, unless you say, 
“‘ whose common name,” or, “ whose family name,” etc., or some- 
thing equivalent to that. For each person has one name, and two 
or more must have names ; though the last name of one may be the 
same as the last name of the other ; i. e. though their last name be 
common to them all. ‘This objection was not stated in my former 
article, because, (as may be seen by reference to it,) I there con- 
templated the rectifying process to be thus: “ the Misses, each of 
whose names is Brown;” to which sentence this objection would 
not apply. 

It only remains for me to consider the basis upon which this 
whole argument, against adding the s to the name, rests. If the 
foundation be overthrown, the superstructure, imposing though it 
be, falls, of course. And here it is, that I will redeem the pledge, 
which i gave a few lines above. That basis is, (in the writer's 
own words,) “that proper names have, strictly, no plural termina- 
tron; they adapt themselves, like adjectives, to the singular or 
plural form indiscriminately, without any change of their own in- 
violable character.” And here the points I take are two: First, if 
the assertion be true, it destroys his own argument from substitu- 
tion, ete. Secondly, that the assertion is in the teeth of the 
structure of our language, and utterly false. 

First, then, if “proper names adapt themselves to the singular 
or plural form indiscriminately,” etc. ; then the position is, that, 
though not having a “ plural termination,” they are either singular 
or plural, (signify either one or more,) without any change of termi- 
nation ; so that “* Brown” is either singular or plural. If this be so, 
the phrase, “ the Misses Brown,” needs no circumlocution to make 
it correct ; for ‘‘ Brown” is then plural, and in apposition to “ Misses.” 
So that the words, “ whose name is,” are entirely unnecessary ; and 
the delicate process of “ squaring the circle,” (as he calls it,) is 
but a beautiful figment. And “ the two Brown,” (however it may 
sound, or whatever may be muttered about “ the two dog,”’) is, by 
itself, English ; and its beauty any one can see with half an eye. 
And there goes all his theory about “ the real truth of the matter.” 

But, secondly, there is a radical objection to all this assertion ; 
which objection is founded on the nature of the distinction between 
common and proper nouns. A common noun “ stands for kinds con- 
taining many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals under 
them.” And proper nouns “ are the names appropriated to indi- 
viduals.” ‘That is to say, a noun continues a proper noun, when, 
and so long as, it is appropriated exclusively to one individual at a 
time, and no longer. Therefore, when a name is applied to more 
than one, at that instant it ceases to be, as used, a proper noun; and 
comes within both the spirit and the letter of the definition of com- 
mon noun; for it speake of a class “ containing many.” It alludes 














to several, to whom the name is common, and the use of an article 
makes the truth of this reasoning most apparent; for, “an article 
is a word prefixed to substantives, to point them out, and to show 
how far their signification extends.” And, by saying “ a Brown,” 
it is admitted, that there is necessity of showing the extent of its 
signification, which necessity could not exist, were there but one 
Brown in being, and also in the contemplation of the speaker. 
This reasoning holds as strongly of the use of the definite article ; 
for, while “ a or an is used to point out one single thing of the kind,” 
“the ascertains what particular thing, or things are meant.” This 
is the philosophy of the case. 

Let us look, now, at the authorities, and see how far “ correct 
speech, and the honour of Lindley Murray,” have been consulted 
in the premises. Samuel Johnson says, ‘‘ Many words are used 
without articles ; as, first, proper names.”” And Lindley Murray, by 
laying down the precise converse of this in the shape of a rule, 
shows that Johnson and he exactly concur. Murray says, “ when 
proper names have an article annexed to them, they are used as 
common nouns ; as ‘he is the Cicero of his age; he is reading the 
lives of the twelve Casars’” Here, then, these two contradict 
my opponent as flatly as words can express a contradiction. And, 
on behalf of “all true patriots, and lovers of decent converse,” I 
would say, 

“ Till thou canst rail the s from off the Cesars, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud ;” 
for “ the two Browns,” and the “ Misses Browns,” are, and will be, 
Eneiisu—pure, though unfashionable ; and the “hungry sinner” 
had better eat his “ beefsteak,”’ and say nothing about it. Perhaps, 
however, he may thereby become valiant, and wish to fight it out ; be- 
cause “our English forefathers, four centuries back, were rather more 
scrupulous,” ete. Where he finds either precept or example of that 
date to countenance him I am at a loss to conjecture. Fourcenturies, 
if my memory serves me truly, would carry us back to the time of 
Henry the sixth, when Chaucer wrote, and when the language was, 
at best, in a rude state. Whereas, Samuel Juhnson’s authority is 
of the age, which is known as “ the Augustan age of English lite- 
rature.” That period has been, and is, considered to be the one 
at which our language may be said to have received its finish ; 
and the rules and practices of that time must outweigh any of a 
date so ancient as to be entirely obsolete. If they do not, we may 
as well go back to the days of the Heptarchy, and have done with it. 
And then we may expect, ere long, to find some one kind enough 
to inform us, that “‘cowen,” and not “ cows,” is the proper plural 
of cow; because our ancestors, rather more than “ four centuries 
back,” were so scrupulous as to write it so. And, possibly, some 
one, who thinks authorities, like wines, the older the better, may 
attempt to introduce both the costume and the customs of the “ good 
old times of rugging and riving.” w. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





THE ORGAN OF SCENT. 


No doubt, Messrs. Editors, you and many of your readers are ac- 
quainted with the lucubrations of a correspondent in a northern 
magazine, relative to ‘‘ my nose’”—or your nose, if you please, gen- 
tlemen ; and are intimate with the many puns and poems made on 
the organ of scent, in all its various hues and phases, from the no- 
nosed man to him who is merely attached to one. 

Now, gentlemen, I also have a nose. Have you! For as the Ro- 
man epigrammatist says, non curcunque datum est habere nasum, it is 
not given to every one to have anose. Presuming that you have— 
since you “’mong rural fays and fairies dwell,” and, like Bottom, 
enjoy your morris-dance—can each or either of you answer the 
question of Lear, “Canst thou tell why one’s nose stands in the 
middle of one’s face ?”—physiognomically decipher the indications 
of mind emblematically developed in the sizes, shapes and hues of 
that midfaced organ—explain what mental traits lurk in the Roman 
or Grecian ; the snub or pug ; the flat or sharp ; the bottle or parro- 
tical; the red or the ruby; the malmsey or claret; the purple or 
the copper nose ? 

I pause for a reply —No. No? Then remain in blissful ignorance. 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 
Yet, gentlemen, such a protuberance deserves prominent attention : 
for, though some have noses born or bred to blush unseen, and 
waste their sweetness on the labial hair; yet one person may have 
a family or bunch of noses ; and Shakspeare alludes to one who had 
a thousand. Be that as it may, every man has a natural right to 
show a moderate nose, and to preserve it as he best can—even to 
imitation of him of whose organ it might or may have been said, 
“ Among the crowd, not one in ten 
E’er saw a thing so rare; 
Its size surpriseth all the men, 
Its charms attract the fair.” 
I mean him who was groping about to exit from a dark reom, the 
door of which was ajar; and who, putting up his hands on either 
side parallel to his “ thing so rare,” as if disinclined to “ follow his 
nose,” brought that organ into reluctant collision with the edge of 
the door; and while it spouted claret, he spouted, “I never before 








| knew that my nose was longer than my arm!” But I shall not tell 


you that anecdote; nor yet another of a theatrical genius, whose 
handle to the face became so notorious as to have acquired the sou- 
briquet of Nosey, and, from its rubicund tint and prolific blossoms, 
had always to be powdered to make it appear not in propria persona, 
but in character; so that his better half, who exerted herself with 
laudable anxiety to secrete its “rosy hue,” by constantly applying, 
behind the scenes, her powder-puff, with all her “ means and appli- 
ances to boot,” was ever and again forced to exclaim—*’Od rot it, 
George, how you do rub your poor nose! Come here and let me 
powder it. Do you think Alexander the great had such a nose?” 





Such a nose! No, indeed—or he would long since have been dig- 
nified by the title of “the great-nosed,” a soubriquet far superior to 
“the wry-necked.” 

Sir John Falstaff knew well the virtues of a good nose, when he 
used that of “the malmsey-nosed Bardolph,” not only to do for him 
the office of a warming-pan, but as a memento mori; for he saith, 
“T never see it but I think on hell-fire.” Yet the facetious, fubsy, 
falsifying, fond, faint-hearted knight had, at nis death, (see Henry 
the fifth,) a nose “sharp as a pen.” 

I wonder if the nose of Ovid were of that shape! for, saith Holo- 
fernes the schoolmaster, in Love’s Labour Lost, “Ovidius Naso was 
the man: and why, indeed, Naso, (nose,) but for smelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of fancy.” This is a gracious if not a gay way 
of collecting poetical nosegays; which Ovid metamorphosed at will. 

Can you not, gentlemen, get some one of your correspondents to 
give a descant on the physiology of the nose, if any one knows the 
subject ? 

“ The major knows.” 

Indeed! Then he can play on the minor or major nose, if he 
knows the proper key. f 

But whoever volunteers or is selected, let him explain to us why, 
for a great length of time succeeding the dark and middle ages, 
Roman noses were the delight and fashion of the world—yet that 
about and after the printing revolution, “they kept the noiseless 
(not noseless) tenor of their way,” till again they became the trump 
of praise and topic of fashion at the time of the eagle-nosed William 
the third. 

Probably he might glance at the diverting enthusiasm with which 
Lavater enters into the philosophy of the nose—which he considers 
as the fulcrum of the brain, and describes as a piece of Gothic 
architecture. “It is,” says he, “on the nose that the arch of the 
forehead rests—the weight of which (but for this) would mercilessly 
crush the cheeks and the mouth.” 

Painters have often been compelled to coincide with the physi- 
ognomist ; for often have their efforts been frustrated, and them- 
selves provokingly deceived, by those who possess the power of 
voluntary action with the muscles of the nose ; being able to move 
it horizontally or awry, to contract or protrude it, or make it assume 
any position they please. Witness Hogarth and Garrick. Indeed 
a variation in the customary shape or size of the nose might baffle 
identification ; for though the brows, eyelids or lips may separately 
be moved without affecting the nose, yet the nose can scarcely be 
moved without affecting the other features of the face. 

Whether the sharpness of a nose is a palpable or prominent mark 
of passion or petulance—whether the occasional distension of the 
nostrils indicates scorn, and the continued denotes stupidity—or 
whether one shape or size is preferable to another, deserves the at- 
tention of the astute. Why the nose weeps during a frosty day ; or 
experiences an agreeable sensation of coldness at the tip during a 
particular state of the atmosphere—how a person like Zimmerman 
could draw conclusions of a man’s temperament from the ‘sensibility 
of his nose, or Haller distinguish perception at ten yards distance ; 
how Cardan was induced to consider acuteness of scent as an indi- 
cation of penetrating genius and a lively imagination, or Mamurra 
(in Martial) could ascertain the varieties of copper ; how some per- 
sons can define the quality of various metals by the nose, without 
touchstone, balance or aquafortis ; and others the quality of liquors 
or liquids in general—raust, also, be left to the experienced in those 
matters, with other grave topics, concerning the dognosed, who can 
distinguish persons, places and things; and others who (like the 
horse in Job) can scent the battle from afar; or some of the Arab 
guides, who have no other means in the vast deserts whereby to 
distinguish their distance from their place of destination, than the 
smell of the sand. 

It is also asserted or ascertained that the effluvium of a sick room 
is often a certain prognostic to the physician of the disease of his 
patients; many of which diseases have an atmosphere of their own, 
so much so that insanity has been ascertained from the atmosphere 
of the patient ; and the plague was said to possess a scent of the 
flavour of mellow apples. This faculty should be more cultivated, 
for man may possess it in a proportionate rate to monkeys, dogs, 
and other animals. The favourite monkey of a lady once left her 
chamber, and could not be persuaded to return. Soon afterwards 
the lady fell ill by the measles; but on her perfect recovery, the 
monkey returned to her with his usual familiarity. Yet shortly 
after, she was severely indisposed by a cold without fever, and 
the same monkey continued and condoled with her, as a grateful 
attendant. Her former illness was contagious, the latter not. 

But dogs can tell not only the existence of contagious diseases 
but the stage of the disease, if we may give credit to the accounts 
of sundry grave writers. One learned doctor informs us, that he, 
once had a little dog of a chestnut colour, which very often prog- 
nosticated the death of a sick person, seldom if ever mistaking, 
when he barked at night under the window of the indisposed, who 
generally died in a few days after, though apparently not dangerously 
ill when the little animal so “ bayed the moon with hideous howl.” 
Nay, some doctors assert, that dogs communicate their strength 
and peculiarity of scent with the virus of hydrophobia ; and one case 
is recorded of a man bitten by a mad dog, who could distinguish his 
friends at a considerable distance by the smell, before even he could 
distinguish them by sight. 

I might proceed farther, Messieurs Editors, did the spirit move 
you and me (like Swift and his dearly-beloved Roger) in sundry 








places to acknowledge and confess, that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ;” and tell 
you of the Taliacotian operation, and the pig-faced lady, (from the 
peculiarity of her nose being a snout)—but I fear you would enume- 
rate me among those who are more “led by the nose than the un- 





derstanding.” With this understanding, adieu. H. P. L. 
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CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 





WATER—No. Ill. - 

We now come to the statement of what has been done 
where, on this interesting subject ; and, as magnitude gives priority 
in this case, we have been told we ought to begin with the im- 
mense water-works of ancient Rome. We will answer, that there 
is scarcely any parity of circumstances between that city and most 
modern cities, and certainly not any with our own. The works of 
Rome were performed, either by armies, whose inactivity in peace, 
would have been dangerous to the public, or by slaves, the captives 
made in war; and, in both cases, the cost of these stupendous 
works was paid out of the tribute monies, which, right or wrong, 
were wrung out of the inhabitants of all countries subjugated by 
the arms of Rome. Add to this, that mechanical science had only 
arrived at the knowledge, that water will find its natural level, in 
an aqueduct, and run in a current, by a small descent, and we shall 
perceive, that if modern science could have been employed on the 
Roman aqueducts, many great expenses would have been avoided. 

London, having the greatest supply of modern cities, comes first 
into consideration ; much explanation will be saved, by referring to 
the following table, compiled from parliamentary documents, pub- 
lished by the British house of commons, in 1828; preparatory to 
which, we will notice, that water was first brought from Tyburn, 
about four miles north-west of London, in leaden pipes, in 1285, 
after fifty years’ labour. The new river was brought from Chadwell 
and Amwell, twenty-two miles north of London, in 1614. The best 
hisfories give no authentic account of the population of London at 
those periods ; but, it is known, that the whole population of England, 
in 1377, was only two millions, ninety-two thousand, nine hundred 
and seventy-eight, or about one-third more than that of London, 
in 1830, which is authenticated as one million, four hundred and 
seventy-four thousand and sixty-nine, while all England is thirteen 
millions, eighty-nine thousand, three hundred and thirty-eight. If 
these proportions hold good, the population of London, in 1285, 
would not be much under two hundred and forty thousand ; this 
seems a large number, and can hardly be correct ; we cannot give 
even an approximation from more settled times, and it is to be re- 
membered, that London had been settled, destroyed and re-settled, 
several times, during thirteen hundred years, still it was always pro- 
gressive. We have endeavoured to make our table explain itself: 
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Taking out the New river, as supplying partly by an aqueduct, and 
also deducting the Grand Junction, and West Middiesex compa- 
nies as supplying, almost exclusively the large dwellings of the no- 
bility, at the west end of London; it will be found that the other 
five companies supply eighty-seven thousand, five hurdred and 
three h , with seventeen millions, two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand, nine hundred gallons daily, or an average of nearly one 
hundred and ninety-four gallons to each house daily, at an average 
cost of four dollars and thirty-eight cents per year, of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, which is giving seventy thousand, nine hundred 
and ten gallons yearly, or over sixteen gallons of two hundred and 
eighty-two inches, supplied for one mill of cost, by steam machinery. 

_ Much has been argued and written on the necessity of supplying 
New-York without the aid of machinery, but we think the public 
will see by the above figures, that such arguments are of the same 
character as Don Quixote’s battle with the windmills. 

















It would swell our aticle too much, to attempt a similar analysis 
of other European cities ; we shall, therefore, only give an abstract 
of what has been done in Philadelphia, and close by showing the 
probable results of a good supply of water to our city. 

In 1823, the water works at Philadelphia supplied four thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-four houses, baths, stables, and manu- 
factories, for a receipt of twenty-six thousand, one hundred and 
ninety-one dollars. In 1832, the same establishment supplied equal 
to thirteen thousand, eight hundred and six families, including baths, 
stables and manufactories, for a receipt of seventy thousand, four 





hundred and three dollars. 

The quantity of water required, during 1831, averaged about two 
million of gallons daily. In the summer months, the streets were 
washed daily, by the fire plugs, at a total expenditure of three mil- 
lions of gallons per diem ; the works are competent to supply four 
millions, two hundred and sixteen thousand, three hundred and twenty 
gallons, daily ; the quantity actually delivered out, appears to ave- 
rage one hundred and forty-six gallons to each family ; which, at 
six to a family, will be a fraction over twenty-four gallons per head, 
for the number of families taking the water. 

From the foregoing facts, we think we are fully justified in our 
assertion (see No. 2) that the Bronx will give sufficient for New- 
York, for twenty years to come; and, let it be remembered, that all 
the surveys go to show, the Croton can be added, when it is worth 
while for the city to incur the great increase of cost, for having it. 

We now come to consider of consequences, among which those 
to health claim the first place. Here we must go to facts again. 

When the cholera visited London, in 1832, the increase of new 
buildings in two years warranted the belief, that the population had 
increased to one million, six hundred thousand; of these, about 
four thousand died, or one in four hundred. In the visitation of 
the same scourge at New-York, it was supposed, that in June, 
1832, including strangers, two hundred and fifty thousand were to 
be found in the city. It was estimated that eighty thousand left 
the city, in a week from the disease commencing ; this jeft one 
hundred and seventy thousand, of whom five thousand, or one 
in thirty-four, were swept off; we have assumed round numbers 
from memory, and may not be quite right, but enough to establish 
our positions. We are not quite certain as to numbers in Phila- 
delphia, but, we believe, the proportions were less than in London. 
At Paris, the mortality was frightful, and in every other place it 
seems the cholera was virulent in proportion to the absence of 
water for ablutions and cleanliness. In London, the city was liter- 
ally washed all over, and nearly the same at Philadelphia. 

In personal comfort, much would be gained; in London, every 
house has a supply cistern, and means to carry the water into, and | 
out of the house. The domestics there, would not engage as ser- 
vants in a house where they should have to fetch water from out- 
side, or carry it out when dirtied ; how much the abstraction of this 
labour would add to the domestic comfort of every family, can only be | 
fairly judged of, by those who have felt and known the difference. | 

Whenever water for manufactories is brought in, property in the | 
yet open parts of our city will become more valuable ; wherever an 
external or foreign demand comes, there wil] be found the true 
seat of all valuable manufactories. Mucli has been written and said 
of the Manchester cotton works, and Yorkshire woollen trade, the 
Birmingham ironmongery, and Sheffield cutlery of England ; but, 
it is, perhaps, unknown to many of our readers, that within the 
tract of land, comprising a circle of thirty miles diameter round 
London, there will be found nearly six hundred steam engines, at | 
work, on every possible kind and description of manufacture, from | 
the pin a lady uses in her clothing, to the chain and anchor which | 
holds a vessel in a storm, or the steam-engine, by which the same 
vessel is propelled against, and in spite of the storm; from the | 
silk stocking for the foot of beauty, to the sails of the first-rate | 
man-of-war; from the watch, for a lady’s side, to the machinery | 
for raising the ponderous marble, or metal, to any situation ; all, | 
and every manufacture, aided by the steam-engine, and facilitated | 
by abundance of water. 

New-York wants three things: water, for health; water, for | 
cleanliness; water, for manufactures: give her these, and the | 
stream will be the life-blood, to maintain a plastic power of produ- 
cing every thing else she requires. 
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The literature of the day.—The greatest objection urged against the 
popular literature of the present age, is its lightness ; or, as some harsh 
critical censors will call it, flimsiness. That such is, to a certain extent, 
the character of most new books that come from the press, is certainly 
not to be questioned ; but there is room for a doubt whether the fact is 
one to be censured or changed. Modern literature is something like 
modern architecture ; books and houses are both constructed with an es- 
pecial reference to the short term of their leases, and with very good 
reason. The ancient folios, like the old Gothic edifices, were intended 
for long duration ; and both have, in many instances, outlived their origi- 
nal purpose, and been suffered to fall into neglect and ruin. But the lath- 
and-plaster volumes of our time are not proof against the elements, and 
have little more than an ephemeral existence. This, however, is any thing 
but an evil ; for so prolific has the press become, that if one book in a 
hundred outlived a year, libraries would be too small to contain them, 
and human existence altogether too short to acquire even the rudiments 
of learning. Besides, new books, like new buildings, receive al! the 
progressive improvements of the age, and novelty contributes, in the one 
case, to the health and cleanliness of the mind, as in the other, to those 
of the body. There are no lumber-holes in either, for dust, rubbish and 
cobwebs ; and prejudices, like rats and mice, get a notice to quit on each 
new re-edification. The older structures, both literary and architectural, 
may have possessed more grandeur, magnificence, and minuteness 
of detail; but the modern are lighter, more commodious, and better 
adapted io the wants and habits of the people for whom they are designed. 


Letter-writing —How few people there are in the world that write 
readable letters ! Oi course we have no reference here to the methodical 
correspondence of mercantile life—although even in that, there is a cer- 
tain judicious brevity not to be gained save by much and deliberate 
practice—or to the tender effusions of lovers ; for in these last the great- 
est of all merits is their unintelligible diffuseness. But to concoct an 
agreeable letter of friendship, with its various and amusing details of in- 
cident and description ; odd turns of expression, brilliant or whimsical 
thoughts, and happy touches of character—this is the trial of genius and 
talent. How glorious are the letters of Byron, and Jady Montague, and 
Sevigné, and Madame Dunoyer, and Swift, and brilliant Tom Moore ! 
Every paragraph is an epigram, sparkling with wit and good humour. 
Even the ponderous dissertations of Johnson are fine, though much more 
like essays than letters. How different from the dry details of fact, or 
the common-place sentiments and opinions that make up ninety-nine in 
the hundred of these “ occasional pieces!” Nevertheless, let no one 
despair ; Rome was not built in a day, neither can it be hoped that the 
art of inditing a good letter is to be learned without much study and 
practice ; and in good time for such as desiderate this attainment, Bart- 
lett and Raynor have published “The Youth's Letter-writer, or the 
Epistolary Art made plain and easy to beginners,” a small, handsome 
volume, full of excellent matter, prepared for the especial comfort of all 
who would correspond, by an accomplished lady of Cambridge. The 
outward appearance is exceedingly neat and tasteful; and the frontis. 
piece, from a drawing by Weir, expresses, “ What shall I do for a begin- 
ning?” with as much perspicuity as the words themselves. 


The ruling passion—We have heard or read, somewhere, an anec- 
dote of Sir Humphrey Davy, which is both laughable and characteristic, 
like the well-known story of the mathematician, who replied to some 
person’s inquiry, “ How he was pleased with a certain fine poem,” by 
asking, in turn, “ what it was meant to prove.” If we remember right, 
thus runs the tale. The great chemist, being in Italy, was taken, of 
course, to visit the treasures of art in one of the famous galleries ; but 
to the great mortification, as well as surprise, of his companions, seemed 
to take no delight or interest in the wonders before him. A spectator of 
the scene might almost have imagined that, by some mighty spell, the or- 
der of nature had been reversed, and that while the marble seemed to 
be glowing with more than human passion and feeling, the living man 
was colder than stone. The apathy, the total want of excitement he be- 
trayed on having his attention directed to the Apollo, the Laocoon, and the 
Venus de Medicis, were as strange as provoking ; but his eye brightened, 
and an exclamation of the most vivid delight and surprise escaped him 
at the sight of the Antinoiis, treated in the Egyptian style and sculptured 
in alabaster. “Gracious powers,” said he, ‘‘ what a splendid stalactite!” 

Curious calculation.—There is but little encouragement for authors in 
the following statement, lately made by some ingenious and pai i 
Frenchman. We do not vouch for its accuracy, not being advised of the 
data upon which it is founded, but if it be true, it ought to furnish a pa- 
nacea for the cacoethes scribendi. The work from which we translate, says, 
that in Great Britain one thousand books are published per annum, on 
six hundred of which there is a commercial loss, on two hundred no gain, 























STONE’S LAST PLAY. 

Joun Avcustus Stone, author of the celebrated prize tragedy of Me- 
tamora, and several other dramas of merit, had, just previous to his 
death, finished a new comedy for George H. Hill, our Yankee come- 
dian. Through the politeness of Mr. Hill, we have had the pleasure of 
perusing this production. It is entitled the “ Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
or the Yankee in Spain.” For character, incident and situation, it is 
every thing we could wish—full of business, bustle, and laughable oc- 
currences. The principal character, is, of course, a Yankee, and written 
expressly for Mr. Hill. This drama, we understand, is to be brought out 
at the Park, early in September, where, we have no doubt, it will have 
a successful run, and wel! repay the enterprising comedian, whose li- 
berality caused it to be brought into existence. Soon after its comple- 
tion, the author became melancholy, and in a fit of despondency, threw 
himself into the waters of the Skuylkill, and perished by his own volun- 
tary act, leaving a wife and two children, then in Boston, to lament his 
untimely decease. The striking contrast of national character, which 
exists between the dignified and haughty Castilian, and the “ down-east 
chap” of our own country, is admirably hit off in this production. And 
yet, Mr. Stone has very judiciously made the Yankee an indispensable 
personage in the development of the plot. He is brave, as well as 
shrewd, and in the hands of Mr. Hill, we shall not blush for him, when 
we see him in noble company on the stage. For we are convinced that 
this gentleman is destined to be at the head of his profession in this pe- 











culiar line of acting. He is already great, and his youth is much in his 
favour ; he being, at the present writing, only twenty-five years of age. 


on one hundred a trifling gain, and only on one hundred any considerable 


|| profit. Seven hundred are forgotten within the year, another hundred in 


two years, and one hundred and fifty of the remainder in three years ; 
that only fifty survive seven years, and of these scarcely ten are thought 
of, or known after the lapse of twenty years. That of the fifty thou- 
sand books published in the seventeenth century, not fifty are pow in 


time. Pleasant tidings, these, for such as have hopes of fame in the 
ranks of authorship ! 


The Washington ])ivan.—Since our last publication, we have visited 
Mr. Saunders and his symposium, As the boys in the pit at the Bowery 
theatre used to say of the graceful Vestris, “ there is no mistake.” The 
Divan is really one of the pleasantest lounges whereof we are cognizant. 
The tables are neatly arranged, the sofas and couches luxurious, the 
readable matters abundant and well selected, and the coffee superb. 
The pictures are fine, too, and there are plenty of them. A great name 
is attached to each, and Saunders declares that they are ell originals ; 
an opinion touching the which we know and care nothing, inasmuch 
a good work of art is equally good to our taste, whether created 
day or five hundred years ago ; and just as pleasant to look upon 
copy or “ undoubted original.” 
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I LOVE THE SHEPHERD’S ARTLESS RHYMES. 





A FAVOURITE MELODY—MUSIC COMPOSED BY MOZART—WORDS BY DAVID THOMSON. 
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MISCELLANY. 
PREPARING FOR AN EXPECTED EVIL. 
FRASER, in his history of Persia, relates that an acquaintance of his, 
while residing in @ certain town, was alarmed by hearing, in a neigh- 
bouring house, a sort of periodical punishment going on daily. Heavy 
blows were given, and a person was continually crying out, ‘“ Amaun! 
amaun! Mercy! mercy! I have nothing—heaven is my witness, I 
have nothing'” Upon inquiry, he learned that the sufferer was a mer- 
chant reputed to be very rich, who afterward confessed to him, that 
having understood the governor of the place to be meditating how he 
should possess himself of a share of his wealth, and expecting to be put 
to the torture, he had resolved to habituate himself to the endurance of 
pain, in order to be able to resist the threatened demands. He had 
brought himself to bear a thousand strokes of a stick on the soles of his 
feet, and as he was able to counterfeit great exhaustion and agony, he 
hoped to be able to bear as many blows as they would venture to inflict, 
short of death, without conceding any of his money. 








THE MENSCHENRETTER. 


There is, in seme of the towns of Germany, an institution which ex- 
hibits the most exalted courage, united with the most praiseworthy bene. 
volence. It consists of a number of men, chosen for their known intre- 
pidity, whose office it is to rescue human beings from danger ; and to be 
so chosen is deemed one of the highest honours that can be conferred by 
their fellow-citizens. They wear a peculiar uniform, are always to be 
found in certain stations of the city, and bear the name of Menschenretter, 
or men-savers. In cases of fire, or flood, or other public calamity, it is 
their special business to rescue human beings from the perils that threaten 
them. Others may be occupied with the preservation of property, their 
concern is with life alone. ‘There is not one of these Menschenretter 
who has not often exposed his own life, and often saved others from 
destruction; even before the honourable title is conferred, many are the 
efforts of self-devotion to gain it. 





MARINE ANIMALCULA. 


Captain Scoresby, during one of his voyages to the arctic regions, 
where it appears the meduse and other marine animals abound, examined 
a quantity of sea-water, which had acquired an olive-green colour from 
the multitude of them it contained. “They were about a quarter of an 
inch asunder. In this proportion a cubic inch of water would contain 


sixty-four, a cubic foot one hundred and ten thousand five hundred and 





ninety-two, a cubic fathom twenty-three millions eight hundred and eighty- | 





seven thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and a cubic mile about 
twenty-three trillions eight hundred and eighty-eight billions. From 
soundings made in the situation where these animals were found, it is 
probable the sea is upwards of a mile in depth, but whether these sub- 
stances occupy the whole depth is uncertain ; provided, however, the 
depth to which they extend be but two hundred and fifty fathoms, the 
above immense number of one species may occur in a space of two 
miles square. It may give a better conception of the amuunt of meduse 
in this extent, if we calculate the length of time that would be requisite 
for a certain number of persons to count the quantity : allowing that one 
person could count a million in seven days, it would require that 
eighty thousand persons should have commenced counting at the creation 
of the world to complete the enumeration at the present time.” 





PERSEVERANCE. 

Man is a curious compound. His ways are not easily uiscovered, his 
means are incalculable, his end is rottenness. He can do strange things, 
and his mode of doing them is stranger. But to what account does he 
turn them when done? What does it amount to if he make the best of 
them? One spends his whole life, from infancy to manhood, in learning 
to dance on a rope—e sport for children of various sizes. Another, 
through the same long course of years, bends every faculty, and stretches 
every power pf ingenuity, that he may be able to perform sundry evolu- 
tions on a horse at a gallop. He arrives at perfection, his amazing dex- 
terity excites breathless admiration; but what is it when it is done? 
What steadiness of nerve, what precision of eye, what regularity of 
moverent, are required to accomplish all this with the skill and grace 
which these heroes display! How much toil, anxiety and suffering must 
be experienced ere the professor arrives at the summit of his hopes! And 
yet all seems to be done with ease. The difficulty was in the beginning. 
If any one think there was none, let him go to “ Astl2y’s,” and try a step 
ata gallop. If he break his neck, his opinion will fall with him, and let 
him blame the latter and not the horse, as bad riders usually do. 





CAMBRIDGE WIT. 


At a college symposium, one of the party happened to tumble down, 
when a boon companion roared out, “‘ How came you to fall, ” 
“Not-with-standing,” hiccupped the prestrate, attempting to rise and 
begin a speech, which was marred by a hearty laugh at its first long and 
unpropitious word. An imitator, thinking to play off the same successful 
humour, stumbled into the next jolly meeting of the same kind, when, 
being luckily asked the same question, he knowingly said, ‘‘ Neverthe- 








less”—and stopped, astonished that no laugh followed his joke. 





LITIGATION. 


No man is so full of business as he who has a lawsuit, and no man 
does so little. He attends to nothing else. “ From morn to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve,” and througt. the long gloom of night, he is full 
of it. It is his waking dream by day, and his sleeping vision at night. 
It is going on, or it is not going on; he has to produce more papers, or 
he has brought forward al! the papers that can be produced—each is a 
sufficient ccuse for thinking and speaking of it to the exclusion of all 
things besides. He is like a musical snuff-box that only plays one tune ; 
you can get nothing but that out of him. It is a grief due to every breast, 
in his imagination, and upon every breast that he can hold by the button 
he mercilessly inflicts it. He is restless, fidgety, nervous, cross, exalted, 
depressed—happy and miserabie, in delight and despair, by turns, and is 
forever “ ringing the world with a vain stir.” Tell him of the most “bar- 
barous murder” that ever was committed, even on the body of an infant ; 
ay, even though it be the child of his best friend, and the only effect you 
produce is to make him speak of law-courts and lawsuits in general, and 
his own lawsuit in particular. 





THE GOLDEN AGE IN FRANCE. 
A French periodical gives the following curious tariff of the value put 
upon injuries to the person, by the tribunal of correctional police, in the 
time of Louis the tenth. The ordonnance was granted at Vincennes, in 
1314. For a blow with the hand, twelve deniers. For a blow witha 
stone, five sous. For taking a person by the throat with one hand, five 
sous—with two hands, fourteen sous. For spitting in a person’s face, 
five sous. For a blow on the nose without blood, five sous—if there be 


: blood, ten sovs. For a kick, ten sous. For a sword-thrust without blood, 
| ten sous—and if there be blood, twenty sous. For a wound with blood 
| above the teeth, thirty-six sous—below the teeth, fifty-two sous. 


Fora 


broken arm or leg, seven francs and four sous. And for each broken 


tooth seven francs und four sous. 





PATIENCE UNDER CENSURE. 
Pope Julius the third ordered all the attacks upon him and his govern- 
ment to be laid before him. “If true,” said he, “they will serve for 
counsel ; if false, for diversion.” 
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